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ConcrtRNninG 7he manners of the ancient Greeks. 
Republican government Jubſtituted i in the room | 
of monarchial. The general form of govern- "al 
ment in Greece, of which Lacedæmon becomes 
the capital. Obſervations on that forms. | 

The affairs of Greece involved with thoſe of 
the neighbouring powers. Nerves carries the A -\ 
war into Greece. page 1. _— 


B O O K II 


Of Revolu tions in the genera! /y ſtem of Greece, 
conſeguent to the Median war.— Athens | 


becomes the ruling power. efle Ss a8 ou 
intereſts, —Examen of the adminiſtration of 


Cimon and Pericles. —of the Peloponnefian- f 
war.—T he ſupreme power of Athens over- 9 14 
turned by the Spartans. —The authority of 1 
| | Laden n + 117 


rr 3 
„ . 
Lacedæmon incapable to ſupport itſelf.— f 
tbe Theban glory under the auſpices of Epa- 
minondas. | page 65. 


A. 
SITUATION of Albens, Sparta, and other ſtates 
of Greece, at the acceſſion of Philip to the 
throne of Macedon, Of that monarch*s poli- 
tical ſyſtem. Of Demoſthenes, and Phocion- | 
 —Account of Perſia at the commencement of 
the war with Alexander.—Refiexions on the 


conduit and depravity ＋ that hero. 
Page 1 5 3. 


| B 9 K IV. 
Cox rExrioxs among the fucceſſers of Alexan- 
der. Survey of the Macedonian empire. 
What conduct Greece ought to have obſerved 
41 tha! period. — Origin of the eſtabliſhment, 
and regulations of the Achaian league.—De- 
| fence of the policy of Aratus againſt the accu- 
ation of Plutarch. — Injudicious conduct of 
Philip of Macedon, during the ſecond Punic 
| war-— anquiſhed by the Romans. — Progreſs 
X of _ the latter in Greece, till its reduction te 
Roman province. page 204 
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- Po DUR 

Abbe de R u 
cannot, my dear Abbé, Po” 
. myſelf the pleaſure of giving 
you a publick teſtimony of my _ 
eſteem and regard; but be not ap- 


prehenſive that I ſhall abuſe the 


6 privilege of a dedicator. Howe- 
ver delightful it is to expatiate on 
the virtues of a friend, I will be 
ſilent, and ſacrifice to your delica- 


* 


cy all the encomiums due to your 


merit. The work addreſſed to 
you is only a ſeries of reflection 
upon the GOVERNMENT, Poricy, 


and MANNERS off the Greeks; ; and 


an endeavour to inveſtigate the = 
cauſes of their riſe, and declenſion. 


Hiſtory 


5 . 
! E. 8 2 
3 « 
RIS 
\ * 5 „ 
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Hiſtory, conſidered in this light, 


is a ſchool- of philoſophy. It 
- , teaches us the knowledge of the 
world; expounds, and enriches 


our reaſon, by diſcriminate ob- 
ſervations on the wiſdom and folly 
of paſt ages. | 


The Romans excepted, no peo- 
ple i in all antiquity have acquired 
a greater ſhare of reputation than 
the Greeks, nor has any country 


given birth to men of more extra- 


ordinary excellence in every 


branch of ſcience, arms, or phi- 


loſophy, than theirs. A ſufficient 


reaſon for believing, that no part 


of Anery affords a more * 


— 


DEDICAT ro N. 


ble entertainment to laudable cu- 


riofity. Should my efforts I 
| pleaſe the publick meet with. 


approbation, it will be a flattering 


conſideration to me that this mo- 


nument, ſacred to our friendſhip, 
Is placed in the front of a work 
not deſtined to oblivion; but cal- 


culated to commemorate thoſe 
ſentiments which n unite 
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Concer ning the manners f of the * Sin 
ablican government — fo leren 
The general f 


-. 


ment in Grecce, 
the capital. Obſerulitu that form. 
4 Affairs F Greece involved with. thoſe oh the 

_ neighbouring powers. Kerxes carries the war © 
22 into Greece. ods 10 ne 507 Gil 0 
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[ISTORY, repzeſents cke firſt inhabi- 
tants of Greece as wandgging at large 
from one part of the country to another; 
unconnected by ſocial intercourſe, their mu- 
5 g B os tual 
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_ OBSERVATIONS. 


wal diſtruſt obliged them to appear FOR 
. #antly armed. They reſembled thoſe un- 


"civilized nations of America who have had 
no commerce with the Europeans. F orce 
decided all controverſies, and the ſtronger 
"oppreſſed the weaker ; they ſubſiſted enfire- 
* by raping inattentive to the cultivation 
of the ſoil; and had no deſire to amaſs 
wealth, Which muſt have been defended a- 
gainſt plunderers whoſe intrepidity increaſed | 
in proportion to the richneſs of the booty. 5 
For whatever injuries the Greeks endured 
From each other, they had ſtill more dange- 
rous enemies to contend with. According 
to the report of hiſtorians, the natives of 
the adjacent iſlands, a people of ſtill greater 
ferocity of manners, made frequent deſcents 
upon the coaſts of Greece, ravaged the 
core, and were often tem pted by the luſt 
of plunder, or rather of devaſtation, to 1 | 
netrate into the heart of the country. 


* 


Sou writers have Schad their enqui 
ries to a moe diſtant period than this bar- 
b e ”"_ 8 5 (wins accord- 


2 
52 
25 


on THE GREEKS. . 


ing to Porphyry, is the only philoſopher 
that paints the. .original manners of the 


Greeks in their true colours) delineates fage 


whoſe lives were calm and contented; whillt 
the earth, attentive to their neceſſities, was 
ſpontaneouſly. prodigal of her bleſſings, with- 
out tillage. The golden age, which ought 
to be regarded only as the Poets dream, was 
an eſtabliſhed principle in ancient philoſo- 
phy. Plato, i in his Common- Wealth, deſcribes 
Aſtrea's empire over the firſt men: but we ; 
know not what degree of credibility is to 
be given. to tales of moſſy carpets, flowery 
garlands, mellifluous concerts, and all that 
ſweet enthuſiaſm. of indolence, which conſti- 


tuted the charm of a ſociety where the more 
turbulent paſſions were unknown. 


Ubi the reign Nl the Grand 1 

Gies was delivered from part of the ca- 
Iamities that afflicted her. From the time 
the grandfather of this Prince had taught 
the Cretans to be happy in obeying. laws 
whoſe wiſdom made them one of the won- 
ders of the world, that nation became puff | 
n : 3 2 = ns 


i 
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4 OBSERVATIONS 


ed up with its acknowledged fuperiority in 

ſagacity and ſtrength, and could not for bear 
deſpiſing the Ignorance and imbecility of its 
| peighbours. A ſentiment of ambition was 
foon awakened. Minos the ſecond, ſtill 
more aſpiring than his ſubjects, took ad- 
Vantage of this favourable diſpoſition; con- 
ſtructed ſhips of war, exerciſed his people 
in the art of navigation, reduced the neigh- 
bouring Wands, and ret colonies. 4 


oy 
2 T <a * I 


| InvexrsreD to maintain a free communi- 
cation between the different parts of his 


dominions, he cleared the ſea of the pirates 
that infeſted it; and the ſecurity he procured 
1 people proved beneficial to Greece. 
There is no iniprobability 1 in ſuppoſing this 


firſt effe& of civil ſociety might give the 
Greeks. an idea of ſti more ineſtimable 


benefits: but whether apprehenſion of dan- 


ger was the motive that firſt aſſociated fa- 
milies, and inſtructed them to guard againſt 


inſults, by defending the approach. to their 


habitations; or whether this wiſe inſtitution | 


* to be attributed, to one of thoſe heroes or 


* 
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ON THE GREEKS. 5. 


OK $5. * frequent i in the time * ho 


bariſm, remains uncertain: So far we know. 
that pillage from that æra became a more 


difficult and dangerous employment. The 
banditti, diſappointed in their expectations, 


relied leſs upon the proweſs of their arms; 
and finding themſelves often at the end of 
at. length reduced to 
the neceſſity of eme ſubſiſtence from 


manual labour. This gave birth to ſociety, 

till by degrees all Greece was divided into 
diſtricts, and the novelty of this ne 
ment eee a nnn n 110 


1 el 
1 5 10 


Tus 1 fays Thucydides, were ha 


firſt people. who renounced the itinerant 


Kate. The want of fertility in the ſoil of 
Attica was a reaſon that the Greeks, who 
took refuge there, were leſs - moleſted by 
foreign invaſions.” Their poverty, which 
ſtimulated to labour, was more uſeful to 


them, than that plenty and repoſe which 


might have attracted the envy of ſtrangers. 
The paſſions, which now began to unfold, 
r a _ to. induſtry and legiſlation: 


„ acquiſitions 


we 
— 
/ 


r » — 2 


6 OBSERVATIONS 
8 in Knowledge n ne- 


ceſſity indicated che want of them; and be- 
came E N en eien en Greece. + 


4 


6 are ſti comb Glens upon 


- this ſecond æra of Greece, where each ham- 
let was an independent community; or, if 


they do mention it, relate ſuch marvellous 


events as furpaſs all belief. The ſiege of 
Troy ſeems to have united theſe detached 


parties in one common enterprize; 3 and by 
the lights we way draw from Homer, an 
opinion prevailed that they originally ſprung 
from one common ſource. They appear to 
have been unſkilled in war, but to have 


made a conſiderable progreſs. in the princi- 


ples of natural liberty and government, tho? 
their manners were as yet exceedingly unpo- 


| Lied; 


| 3 * 


| Gzz ECE. : experienced: various revolutions: 


on the claſe of the Trojan expedition. Many 


of her people had periſhed by the ſword, or 


were driven into exile from what they be gan . 


to . t country. | "Tabu the — 
$240Þ: $ . 3 fe tured: 


. Th — 
4 
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bliſhed themſelves” in Cadmeis, to Which 
they gave their name. The face of Płlo- 
ponneſus became entirely changed by -the 
reſtoration '6f the Heraclidæ. The mhabi- 
tants, vanquiſhed' or intimic rte „ abandon- 
ed their country; and thie very men who 
appeared incapable” of defending their old 
poſſeſſions, ſhewed ſufficient reſolution and 
bravery in the conqueſt of new. Greete- 


was overrun by wanderers eager to gain aſy- 


lums / by violence, and to maintain them. 
ſelves in them by plunder. Military {kill 
in ſubduing theſe invaders reſtored ſome * Af 
pearance of order; but the 
encreaſed the cauſes of enmity — * che 
Greeks, and accuſtomed them to liſten only 


to the tranſports of reſegtment, and to ſeize 


the moſt frivolous pretexts for Phang. 


Ts the t territories of thend PENHDOgS.. 


Tur more fatal the eee theſe 


diſſenſions, the more Greece became fenſi- 


ble of the weight. of that barbariſm into 


, which the was relapſing. - A * people unin- 


Huenced 


m A by the Theflaians) eſta. 
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l by motives of ambition? necuſſarily) 
becomes diſguſted with thoſe misfortunes of 
which war is the ſource. Cities began to 
enter into treaties of alliance; and intereſt 
taught them to be juſt in their performance. 
They cultivated the lands they regarded as 
an inberitance, leſs reluctantly, and conſe- 
33 with leſs fatigue ; and the more the 
enjoyment of a temporary tranquillity led 
them to conſider the value of à durable 
peace, the more indefatigable were they in 
* ſtudy of methods for its eſtabliſment. 3 


Wor he nder ming of the ſoldiers with 
the citizens, oP to the Greeks a ſource. 


| of intereſts 2 neceſſities of a new ſpecies. 


Senſible of the inſufficiency of their ancient 


inſtitutions, they ſaw the propriety of mak- 
ing improvements in the laws; and any ma- 


terial change in the interior principles of a 
conſtitution naturally occaſions domeſtic re- 
volutions. Accordingly their kings, whoſe 
authority, as generals, had becn very ex- 

\- tenſive, finding it reduced by peace to the 
limited functions of 1 ee abuſed 

| their 


ON THE GREEKS. 


5 weir cents wit b#the« people, in order to ag- 
5 grandize their power; and were tempted to 
| deſpoil them- of their, chief privileges, by 
converting their own employment of di- 
peniers of the laws, into that of legiſlators. 
Ambition, cloathed in ruſticity of manners, 5 
had not then diſcoyered the ſecret of diſ- 
guiſing . its deſigns with addreſs, and bor- 
Towing. the maſk of moderation, in order 
to work its ꝓurpoſes by imperceptible ſteps. 
Never did àmbition want the aſſiſtance of 
art more than on this occafion; When as 
machinations. were oppoſed by indigent and 
reſolute men, whoſe lofty iir were unſub- | 
dued by that train of paſſij and 
imaginary gratifications, wf 
2 the minds of their deſcendants. 


> enſlaved. 


Aran Nan nis fas i obs _ 


ms; by throwing | off the yoke, than all | 
Greece panted for liberty. People, who juſto f 9 
begin to breathe the air of freedom, are not 1 
ſatisfied with enjoying it felfiſhly.' Whether 5 

from a perſuaſion that their on liberty is N 
n 3 BA: n 
> | ple | | 
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the ſame facrifices. to the ſame Divinities. 
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whether it is the reſult of that enthuſiaſm 
with which the mind is animated in the firft 
moments of any great revolution; : theſe 
cities were no ſooner free than they offered 


their aſſiſtance to all who were inclined to 


aboliſh monarchical government. The love 


of independence became, from that period, 


the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the Greeks. 
The very name of monarchy as odious ; 


and had any one of their cities groaned un- 
dier the opprefſion of a tyrant, it eb have 
been conſidered by the reſt of Greece as Aa 


kind of ae inſult. 


Po — fendrren by the 
"Greets to in the courſe of theſe 
revolutions, extinguiſned the hatred which 


had formerly divided them: whilſt the com- 


mon intereſt of liberty kindled in their 
breaſts the principles of a union they were 
already prepared to confirm, by the revival 
of ſeveral ancient ceremonies. Theſe were 
general aſſemblies, where the people offered 


The: 


o THE GREEKS. _ 


The Olympic, Corinthia and N EY 
games, were ſolemn mectings of the ſepa- | 
rate proyinces of Greece; each being a kind 
of congreſs, for the con jon of their ; 
general and particular politfeal intereſts, 
ſubſequent to an exact and reſpeRful per- 


formance of the duties of religion. Some 


diſtricts, alarmed with apprehenſions of their 
| reſpective weakneſs, had entered into defen. 
| five alliances; but when they beheld the | 
happy ſituation of the cities which compoſed 
the Amphictyonic league, they were eager 
to be admitted into it; thinking their li- 
berty and laws beſt ſecured under the-auſ- 
pices of that powerful and reſpectable con- 
federacy. Thus the intereſts nt 
of Greece became in reality inlepar: 
| Seas one great 8 


— 


Tur league, one nf the matt « ancient ok | 
tabliſhments of Greece, was founded by 
Amphictyon, the third king 'of Athens. 
By this inſtitution he · united, in the ſtricteſt 
bonds, the neighbouring ſtates, who every 
year ſent deputies to Delphos and Thermo- 


— 


2 


ns ENVATION SC 


e to deliberate on the general and 
partieuar fate of their aMairs. They en- 
Sed by w ſotemnoarh;/ never to violate 
te de temple of Delphos; but 
FE e thee cn. to revenge in concert all 
Ee cn N on its |) wn 


: Tut 660k)" 61 KimphiGyons, ſo com- 

| nendable for piety to the Gods, prudence 

in preventing vr termmating difputes among 

| thelfeveral members of the league, as well 

as for diſintereſted juſtice, in regard to diffe- 

rences with foreign 73 0 undoubtedly 

communicated! a its ſpirſt to al! 
Greece, and . - the genera? ; 

aſſembly of her ſtares: "Tr did not ſeetfi'ere- 

duiidie, Beweer tfiar affuirs could be con- 5 
„ ducted with an equal de rec of willow, as | 
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8 Gates chat e ag coun eee 
| The ATT” ancient” lit come do pong] it, enumerates the 
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wee, "Dotians;” Magdefians, Phthyeteæ, Pliocians, | 
| Meliaas Theſſaliane, Devrians; Perrhcbeans, Locrians. | 
| | Oetheans, and — | | 9 
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5 on IT HE, GR, ene 3 * | 
ciation. How many political inffiturions do. | 
-we meet with, whoſe advantages are e 17 
loſt by extending chem beyond their rig. 

nal bounds? The commonalty 'of "Gece | 
formerly caught ſomewhat. of the up right 
and gentle maaners of rae. council of Am- 1 £; 
Phictyons, the latter, now, adopted more of 5 
the ſevere and feroc ius genius of their « coun- 


trymen. The avenues to the council of Am- 
Phictyons, when. contracted within a ſmall 
circle, were inacceſſihle to intrigue and ca- 
bal; but became Ih] open to both when the 
enlargement of the circle admitted 4 vaſt 
number of republicks, unequal | in ſtrength 


and reputation. Their auth by: conſiſted | _ 
| v7 | : C „ 4 2 3h | ſl - 


BY At the concluſion lis naked Kain, whe | 
1 ians demanded that the Amphictyons would '- 
Vaniſh from their council, the deputies of thoſe cities „ 5 
which had deſerted the intereſt of their country, to — 2 
embrace that of Perſia. Themiftocles oppoſed this.de- tg 4 
mand; "apprehending,' ſays the hiſtorians. of thatage, „ =_ 
chat if the Arg; es, 'Pheſſalians; and 'Fhehans, .nacinans 
ſtedfaſtly devoted to the welfare of Athens, were Ek. 
' eluded from che council, the Lacedemaniane would 
have the advantage eg e 
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in their 8 but the exceſſive increaſe 
in RAD number of deputies | een "+ _ 
ity in a manner 1 l 
1 en en 
the chafacter of fimpie wedisters was 
a ſufficient, for impoling 
Auence on allies who were fond of peacth* 
and had no ſeperate intereft to purſue, this 
Was not the caſe when the ſeague grew more 
| multifarious.” It then became neceſſary that 
thee council of. Amphictyons ſhould beregarded 
2 a tribunal, [c] from which there was no 
peal; and whoſe uncontroverted decrees 


ul arm all Greece, i in Mons. to —4 
* 0 f 


'F oRTU. 


| -\eP The oath. n eee e en who 
ecsmpoſed the council of Amphictyons, clearly proves 
that each city in the league preſerved an entire ind 
pendence: and that this council, very nearly reſem· 
bling ine general diet of the Swiſs Cantons, had no 
_ right- to make laws for each city in the aſſociation, or 
to piſs ſovereign dec rees relative to their particular 
differences. Had it enjoyed ſucha privilege, the de- 
puties would, doubtleſs, have been engaged to render 
5oftice withopt regard to particular intereſts, and have 
promiſed, in the name of their. reſpective cities, c 
Aubmit to the IIs of the council. 5 


O THE "GREEKS. | 


Fonts ern N for Greece, a concur 


1 circumſtances had hitherto preſerved that 
ſpirit of concord which the council of Am- 


phictyons inſpired; but which, | from the 
nature of her conſtitution, could not be 
permanent. One reaſon againſt it was, a 


cuſtom of long date practiſed by Greece, of ? 


e n _ thoſe [4] ſuper- 
C2. SEE numerary 


lol Palicians 1.8 not -— "ES 8 condemned 
this cuſtom 3 ' fince-colonies were never of any utilit 
to the countries from whenee they derived their ori- 
gin. Beſides, the remoteneſs of ſituation, which ne- 
ceſſitated them to regulate their conduct in conformity 
to their new intereſts, theſe. emigrants. frequeatly for- 


got the mother country; or maintained no other in- 


tercourſe with it than by ambaſſadors, aothoxized to 


( 


participate in che ſacrifices offered at certain ſolemni- 


ties. It is a known fact; that the Greeks eſtabliſhed = 


in Italy and Sicily were unintereſted in the afflirs of 
Greece; who, in her turg, neglected and ſuffered them 


to fall a prey to the Carthaginians and. Romans. It 


was impoſſible that che cities of Gheece, in Tels: 


ing themſelves from the burthen of their citizens, . 


ſhould be able to zetain - them in obedience . Theſe 
colonies muſt either form a governm 
pendant, or be degraded from the rank citizens in- 


to that 8 e fince Their diſtance 


would 


f zotally inde- 
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numerary citizens ſhe was unable to PROG | 
| by planting colonies abroad, inſtead of em- 


dertake any foreign enterprize, made it eve- 
ry day more ſenſible of its incapacity, by 


7 would. not * of their k. 1s 


ploying their force in the conqueſt of terri- 


tories for the public emolument. A cuſtom 


that retained each republick in its primitive 
debility, and, in admoniſhing it not to-un- 


the diminution of people, in defenſive wars. 
The Greeks, reſtrained by the council of 
Amphictyons, from forming ſchemes to en: 


tich one republick at the expence of - ano- 
ther, wanted the neceſſary reſolution to exe. 
cute plans of ambition; and though their 


diſſentions ſometimes occaſioned ſlight difor- | 
ders, they never broke in upon 1 ee 


| e prinaplee of their union. 5 


* 
17 


14 


© Walker the e of Greed was in. 
8 ſu pporting the reputation of 


t be. Amphittyons, their authority. acquired 

add tional ſtrength from the inteſtine diviſi- 

ons 8 the tranquillity of each 
e e 2 ny: Wn republick. 


wing _ ſhare i in x the pub: 
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It may be proper to dN elbeck, 


that at Bs annihilation- of monarchy in 7 


Greece, chance alone had decided ee ſpe- 


cies of government chat ſuceeeded- Laws = 


were haſtily and inconſidetately made. Eyery 


individual fought Hls own advantage in This Fg 


revolution; ſtudious to inveſt himſelf with 


authorit? 3 and, in examining his ſituation 


coniparatively, appeated equally diſſatisfied. 


populace ſported with laws and magiſtrates. 


Every where the avidity and injuſtice of 
rich and poor, afforded matter for recipro- 
cal complaint. : The univerſal attention be! 


gan now to be employed in the compilation 
| of ſalutary laws; in fixing liberty on a more 
permanent baſis; in the diviſion and diſtri- 
bution of power among the different orders 

of citizens; and in afcertaining their rights 


and privileges. The republicks, entirely > 


* 


occupied with theſe objects, of a far more 


E confined their attention entirely 


Here, an imperious nobility wiſhed, under 


the ſanction of liberty, to become the ty= 
rants. of their country. There, an, inſolent 


f . domeſtick. 


intereſting nature than any foreign enter. 
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domeſtick affairs. They feared, Soom, 
and reſpected each other; and this recipro- 
cation of ſentiments, favoured their grouing 
e we e . 29.3 


? — 


— 


5 there was no reaſon to appre- 
bend a renewal of the former ravages of war 
among the Greeks; but there was, however, 
2 neceſſity that the preſent confederacy of 
her ſtates ſhould, be eſtabliſhed on principles 
as wiſe as the moſt enlightened policy could 


deviſe. Inſtead of that ſubordination which 


maintained order, which taught the different 


republicks à regular arrangement, which 


gave them a chief, without giving them a | 
maſter, the extreme equality that then pre. 


vailed, could not fail being productive of 


new contentions, and of expoſing them to 


all the unhappy. conſequences of anarchy. 
Greece required a more infallible diZator 


than the council. of Amphictyons; whoſe 


authority was liable to ſfffpenſion, from di- 


verſity of opiniom in the members. It want- 


| ed, in one word, a. maſter ſpring to regulate 


movements of the hole machine, and 
ww : either 


. £4 
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either to proeraſtinate, or accelerate | its 5 OP: 
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"Tins deficiency was ſupplied h 
gus. The government he founded in Spar- 
ta rendered that city, im a manner, the ar- 
ditreſs of Greece. When this celebrated 
man found himſelf at the head of the admi- 
niſtration, with the title of regent, during 
the minority of the king his nephew, Lace- 
dæmon was not in a more advantageous 
fituation than other Grecian republicks. 
Her laws were treated with contempt; her 
two monarchs would: rule deſporically ; and 
their ſubjects, not contented with liberty, 
abuſed it by running into licentiouſneſs. 
Proportionably to the addreſs or courage of 
the preponderating power, Lacedzmon aſ- 
pired, by turns towards * or _ 
neraged | into anarchy. 


— 


* 


| Laois reaſoned on different rials 
from other Grecian: legiſlators ; „ who, 4 
ſtriving to accommodate matters and oblige 
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5 E r none; and left the rancorous 
weeds of diſſenſion unexterminated. A ſkil- 
ful legiſlator, before he compiles laws for 
a- great ſtate, will ſtudy the manners, and 
prevailing diſpoſition of the people; becauſe 
the national genius will always overbalance 
the legiſlative. authority. But when he is 
only to influence a ſmall body of citizens, Who 
may be ſaid to compoſe one family, encloſed 
within the walls of the ſame city, leis ad- 
dreſs is requiſite. Lycurgus oppoſed the 
ſtrength of his ſingle genius to that of the 
Spartans united; nor did he believe it im- 
practicable to intereſt them, either by hope 
or fear, to an immediate concurrence in che 
revolution he meditated ; whilſt his courage 
-- prompted him to form the daring. project of 
moulding W into a new people. <4 6 


To accompliſh this 13 A. not 
think it neceſſary. to ſet aſide the conjunctive 
— of the two branches of the family | 
| cules, who e AIR 


o THE GREEKS, 


| i the enjoyment of abſolute power, at the 

head of their armies, he reduced them, with- 
: in the walls of Sparta, to the rank of pri- 
vate citizens, ſubmiſſive to the laws. It was 
with the 'people that this legiſlator entruſted 


the ſovereign power; that is to ſay, the pri- 
vilege to make laws; to decide war or peace; - 
and to create magiſtrates. And, in order to: 


remove their apprehenſions, and prevent any 
jealous diſtruſt of infringements on their 
rights, which might introduce an oppreſſive 
democracy, Lycurgus appointed magiſtrates | 
le] who were to free them from the ſolici- 
, tude of watching over their own intereſts, 
He alſo created a ſenate, compoſed. of the 


Welt and moſt e citizens V in 
| the 


11 Plutarch; is of opinion * King 88 
WY 30 years after the death of Lycurgus, created the 
| Epkhori, in order to reduce the too exorbitant power 
of | the ſenate.” . en very” 
5 probable, | 1107 * 
Oo Sixty was the eech age for pe ets the ſe--_ 
nate, the number of ſeriators was * pwenty-eight, - 8 
their ſeats for life: Their nomination was in th = 
pe, and every chigen had * 
nour. 4 by 
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* 8. 6h This reſpectable body exer-, 
ciſed the offices of the civil magiſtracy, 
formed a council for the kings, who were 
prohibited from undertaking any enterprize, 
Withour its approbation ; and had only the 
right of propaling in the publick aſſemblies. 
fuch poipes, as were meer: to be debated. | 


Tu W k os. Lycurgus was com- 
j poſed of all the excellencies i 1n the different 

modes of political government. Here de- 
mocracy was exempt from thoſe defects 
which are natural to it: becauſe that part ö 
of authority which a free people does not 
know how to exerciſe, a . abuſes, | 
was delegated to ſelect magiſtrates ; leaving 
the Spartans to enjoy, without alloy, the 
advantages arifing from the union of liber- 
ty and patriotifm in a popular government, 
Irreſolutidn, caprice, rage, violence, with 
the reſt of the evils that diſturbed the tran- 1 
quillity of other Grecian ſtates, ſubject to 
the will of the people, were unknown in 
Sparta. On the other ſide, the regal pow- 
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er, and the ſenatorial authority, were ſo e- 
qually balanced, and both ſo ſubordinate to 


thoſe of the people, as left no room to fear 
any encroachments; but, on the contrary, 


enriched that republick with the advantages 5 


peculiar to monarchy and aciſtocracy. The 
eſtabliſhment: of a ſenate rendered the popu- 
lar part of the conſtitution able to diſcuſs 
and comprehend its real intereſt, to diſtin- 
guiſh the moſt eligible principles of action, 
and to perſevere in them invariably. In the 
field, their kings; then abſalute princes, 
procured the Spartans. that-celerity, and dili- 
| gence in · martial operations, which is the 

ſoul. of enterprize, the foundation of mili- 

tary-ſuccefs, and is ſearcely ever attainable. 


by the porn of a free People. 


HoweveR great the aft of this poli- 
tical ſyſtem might be, Lycurgus regarded 
it · as a tottering edifice, till his regulations 
bad ſtrengthened its foundatign in the morals 
of the people. Laws are calculated to form 


the manners, but manners muſt likewiſe pro- 


tect the laws 3 nd from the reci ien action 
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of both parts, this judicious lege — 
pected the perfection of his work. | 


Wnar l led the eftabliſkment of 24 
order, if avidiy for riches, and its inſepa- 2 
rable companion luxury, the ſources of in- 
equality among citizens, making ſome ty- 


rants, others laves, were were ſuffered, by inſen- 


ſible degrees, to interrupt che harmony of 


the ſtate? The populace, debaſed by indi- 
gence, too abject to difpute their ſuprema- 
cy, would have flattered the vanity of the 


great; and the reigning princes, augmenting. 


the channels. of corruption, would have 


panted for arbitrary power. In order to 
render his countrymen worthy of liberty,.. 


 Lycurgus eſtabliſhed a perfect equality in 


fortune; but he did not confine his VIEWS to 


a new diviſion 11 land, en 


4 


ed on every 2 the ſame paſſions, 
nor the ſame induſtry in the improvement of 
| hs —— inheritance: conſequently the 


avaricious 


Tas had "out on Pas > mig | 
pndoubtedly, neither beſtow- 
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criſis muſt very | ſoon have accumulated: | 


p 


poſſeſſions, by taking advantage of the in- 


dolence or prodigality of their fellow ciri-- 
ꝛzꝗens. Sparta, ſo. circur 


» muſt have 
ſought for remedies ; but not finding, per- 
haps, another ſtate· phyſician like Lycurgus, 
to reſtore: the vigour of her conſtitution. in. 
this eritical cor juncture, The had undoubt- 


. edi funk under the tumultuous diſorders 
of anarchy, or at leaſt have be 


n neceſſitate: 
to abrogate her ſalutary inſtitutions, and 


ſubmit to a pew . of " government. | 


prohibited the uſe” of geld _— filver, and 
ireulated ton money in his republick. He- 


Prevailecd with the Spartans to dine at pub- 
lick ta wes; 
Lag giv a conſtant example of the ſtricteſt 


where every citizen was obliged” 


rance. No other tools were to be uſed 
by — in the furniture of houſes; 


but -thedſaw and the hatchet.. In a word, 88 
he bounded all deſires by the indiſpenſable 
demands uf nat 1 W : 

| W * 0 . * Mm Fr rom : this pe- 
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children, educated by. 


iſm of their anceſtors. "The, 
Introduce. effeminagy, of manners An, moſt | 
other countries, werg formed. here,” 0 ani- 


' - unleſs to execute ſome commiſſion of the  ropublick.,. 
| When they were under thi 


to attend him; who watched his-ſteps It was 
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. riod. * luxurious arts fled from n. 5 
the inutility of riches. rendered them, hn 

temptible; and Sparta might be conlidared © 
as a Fortreſs inggceſſible to corruption. Her FE - 
the Rate, were abi: 


ruated, from infancy, to emulate, the heto- 


mate and ſuppitt the virtue of the men... 
Trained to = moſt Athletics exerciſes, their 

temperament became ſtrong and bent. ſu⸗ 
perior to the native delicacy #f 
their. ſouls were formed fbr the reception of 


patience, courage, fortitude, and the in | 


of heroic virtues.. The love of. 


ceſſarily inſpired the Lacedemoniam wih _—_ 


indifference for plundering an enemy, or 


rendering him. tributary. Their ſole fub-- 
> 25 S i | - L * * v 


2 co cant ch e ee 


" 4 


neceſſity of adg a ſo- 
reigner, they appointeda Proxenos, a kind 5f inſpector” 
"Fer till. 


after the Pelopenneſian war, that they * 2 in this 


Vomen, who. 
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| tubordination of rank 
the prigciples Gf his. republick. He thergy. 


| Lacedemonians to take arms, unleſs in 
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Q a from the produce E their 
Ja z and, having no publick funds to 


E have recourſe to, 1 was impoſſible for them. 


ntain a foreign war. They had like- 


7 2 which, reſtrained them from 


of. their city. to foreign · 
; of courſe, diſable, them 
hof citizens, which 
tries are attended with; whilſt their, 
ility co. =y themſelves of any of ther 
* War, made them ſingularly 
entive "48; the preſervation of peace. Bur 
notwikhffaning the propriety. and. efficacy” 
of che daotives for retaining the citizens in 
moderatian Lycurgus feared leaſt ambition 
of gatqueth (which always degenerates inta 
aväriet und by enriching a ſtate cauſes a 
ſhould undermine 


fore en 


da law, expreſily. forbidding the 


1 — . F #& x" , *% — 
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1 c otus e that the Spartans never « en- 


rolled but two. foreigners in their liſt of-citizens; Ti. 


— and his brother Egias, during the Perſian 0 
| Commentatogs * this is al miſtake, and that 
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their own defence; and enjoining them ne- 
ver to be tempted, by the advantage of vie. 5 
tory, to Apo get os Hying « enemy 1 


77. ee et 


Such a precaution, in appearance t. Fl 
yagant, was yet neceſſary , for, to ſupply 
the deficiency of number in'the Lacedemo- 

4 nian army, Lycurgus had given Sparta more | 
| the reſemblance of a camp than 4 City. 
Perpetually occupied in martiał exerciſts, 
all other employments were held deſpicab . 
Every citizen was a ſoldier, in whom not to 
have been eager to lay down his life for his 
cou ntry, had been infamous. © Poffi bly with 
out the wiſe reſtrictions already . | 
the Spartans, tranſported by valour;, r 
have made an improper uſe, for Bir un 
aggrandizement, of That excellence in the 
Military art, recommended for felf defence. 
The love of fame was an illuſion, under 
which paſſions of a different nature might 
| an lurk; and, abſorbed i in 3 and 
lucrative views, that modexat 3 
diſappeared, whigh was eaintain.in La- 
cedemonian toy 0 near fix Hundre ? 
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Bun! deſcription Ehave given of this re- 
publick, will make it eaſily conceived, that 


all Greece muſt regard it with reſpect, or ra. 
ther with admiration. Hercules, fays Blu- 


arch, traverſed the globe, and with tis club, 


alone, exterminated its tyrants and robders; 


Sparta, armed with virtuous pòverty, ac- a 


_ quired an equal empire over Greece] het j 1 . 


ſtice, moderation, and courage, were ſo 
| univerſally evident, that, without the neceſ- 
ſity of arming her troops, and appearing in 


rhe field, ſhe frequently compoſed the dome- 


ſtic inſurrections of Greece, by the mediation 


of a ſingle ambaſſador, conſtrained tyrants, | 


to a fo ag of uſurped authority, and ter- 
minated differences between particular cities. 
. 2 7 ; „ & ts 


to order, facilitated the acknowledged ſu pe- 


riority of Sparta; as the other Grecian re- 


publicks were continually obliged to have. 


recourſe to her protection. Experiencing, 


by turns, the advantages of her triendly in- 
terpoſition, none of them refuſed to be di- 
rected by her ad vii What a noble conſi- 


deration * human nature, that a nation 
ſtimould 


Furs mediative power, always fauourahle 
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ſhould owe its greatneſs ſolely to its love of 


juſtice ! The neighbouring ſtates became 2 
accuſtomed to obey the decrees of the Spar- 


tans, becauſe not to reſpect their wiſdom, 
had been an impeachment of their own, 


Sparta inſenſibly aroſe to be conſidered as 
the capital of Greece, and enjoyed the in- 


=conteſtable right of 3 its confe- 


* derate forces. 


Tur ſecurity of Greece 33 ſolidly 


eſtabliſned under the auſpices of Lacedez-- 
mon; nor could we be too laviſh of encomi- 


ums on this political arrangement, ſuppoſing, 


the interior ſtrength of Greece had been ad- 


| equate to. the repelling an. invaſion from a. 


formidable enemy; or that the ſituation, and. 


Fitems of. her neighbaurs could have been 
rendered immutable. * In other words, if 


the provinces of Aſia Minor had always re- 


mained inactive, under the nerveleſs imbe · 
cility of princes, captivated more with plea- 
ſure than with glory; and if the petty prin- 
cipalities on the European ſide had continued. 
diſtracted with thoſe inggſtine diviſions- that. 


rendered. them conemptil ble, But, unfor- 


_ tunately. 
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tunately for Greece, this ſtate of inaction 


among the neighbouring powers was not 
permanent; whilſt the original principles of 
her own conſtitution confined her within the 
' bounds. of her primitive mediocrity. The 
univerſal genius of the nation, 2 compoſition 


of that of particular cities, unaccuſtomed ta 


covet foreign 2offefpns, had baniſhed from 
"a imagination, all deſire of conqueſt, 
mongſt the barbarians, on the contrary, 
thoſe paſſions implanted, by nature in the 
human heart, which ſtimulate mank ind to 
the acquiſition of new territories, were un- 
repreſſed by political inſtitutions, and con- 
ſequently paved the way to revolutions. | 
The advantage of ſome, muſt occaſion the 
ruin of others; and Greece, without ſuffer- | 
ing the leaſt diminution in her natural force. 
muſt yet have become every day compara- | 
tively. weaker, from the enden of 


n in the. nations round * 


Let us F a Themiſtocks at ke hd 
of the Grecian councels; one of thoſe men 
whoſe preſcience pierces into futurity, and 


Who, to uſe the 2 of an ancient 


uriter, 


8 * 


* erte s 


writer, A anticipates events; „ What could 
Bis political penetration have diſcovered to 
remedy the evil I am pointing out? Would 
he have taught the Greeks to bluſh at their 
Inertion; have flattered their courage, and, 
by expanding their views, "have tempted 
them to engage in foreign enterprizes; Pru- 
dence muſt have oppdſ$d fuch a meaſure. 
How great the probability that an attempt 
10 inſpire them with ambition, would have 
proved deſtructive to the very eſſence of 
their government, and by embroiling the 
feveral republicks with each other, the new- 
ly e rage of conqueſt, had been at- 
tended with a diverfity of intereſts, .and j jea- 
Fous ſuſpicions, terminating in hatred, which 
would have rendered their country an eafy 
prey to ſome foreign prince. But, taking 
it for granted that ſuch a conduct might not 
have been productive of the conſequences 
have deduced, can it be ſuppoſed that 2 
man ſufficiently enlightened todiſcern that the 
incapability of Greece to extend her empire, 
from the nature of her political conſtitution, 
muſt one day be the cauſe of her deſtruction, 
fhould at the ſame time be ſo blind as to 
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| make a fruitleſs effort to engage her i in con- 
queſts. which, though they might conduce 


to the epcxcaſe of power in, the community 
at large, could not have enxiched. every pare 
ticular ſtate; A. diſtant ,proſpee ot Ackant- 
age never strikes, che, multitn 
ſchemes ol. general prility mate bir faing 
impreſſion: on men's minds. Could che im. | 
|  petuofity of his eloquence even have covinc- | 
ed the publick aſſembly of Amphictyons, of 
the neceſſity of this extenſion of territory, the 
obſtacles ,jinleparable from, che. undertaking 
had very ſoon diſguſted them with itz and 
they would have quickly reverted to their 
original principles. A confederatei repub. 
liek may maintaia a Aefenſive mar with ad- 
vantage; +beagyſe when liberty i 18 attacked 
the grand point, + how: to defend ti 
ſuperior to all ocher c „and re- 
conciles every jarring: intereſke; Such a war 
may be conducted with that: deliberate wil; 
a hicholgbeeelnjeot cambined —— 
9 danger precipitates men into action, 
and forces them to overlook a thouſand ce- 
remonious forms that are generally regarded 
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ein an, 
us indiſpenſably neceNlary." An offenſroe 8 . 
on the contrary, is ſo far from £onciliayng.. 
the ſentiments of 2 people, chat it almoſt 


ever divides them” great activity 110 celeri-, 
ry are requiſite in its proſecution; hilft tie 
ſecret ſprings that give motion to a confede- | 
rated body, act with that dilatory 22 | 
1 — Penicious t by N : 


Lier us eramme che contliiugen c 
Greece in this point of view, and we nn 
eſtimate as an advantage cheſe remains _ 
s diſcord which, in ſpite of the Spar- | 
ary, and the cohneil of Amphifty: = 
ons, ſometimes interrupted her e 
Wirbout Yael fermentation, her eiti eizens, | 
vated by a long ceſſatian of f 
tolls, had not been in a capacity to defend | 
their country againſt foreign invaſions. It 


was to don 


lomeſtick jealouſies, ſuſpicions, and 
controverſies, tkat Greece was indebted for 

nders and ſoldiers, whoſe courage, 
inen ane ede dieiptitic repatihd; the | 
— ariſing from the weakneſs of 
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Corry rb bn ber oon narrow cir. 3 2 
le, C Greece remained inactive, whilſt vaſt E 
empires were already eſtabliſhed in Aſia. 
She was, perhaps, even ignsrant of the ſuc- 
ceſsfut progreſs of the Medes and Aſſyrians, 
when the rapid victories of Cyrus preſented 
at her very door the nw” ; neighbour 
| nn . Lf to be ber d conquerer,”” © 


poſterity, is either too much . with 
puerilities related by 2 r toe 
much embelliſhed by the f a Jr 
pher, who attended leſs to the 
of facts, than the conveyance af idea 
examples, of future monarchs, how to ; 
ſerve a throne. | Accerding to — 3 
Cambyſes was a Perſian of mean extraction, 1 
chaſen by Aſtyages to be the huſband of . 
Mandana, from a ſuperſtitiou ird to a 
dre am, chat foretold he mould be dethroned 
by:his grandſon. The obſcurn 
bykes,. and the interval of time he ore. Cyrus 
could be capable of diſputing the crown, 
were, however, inſufficient, 3 iſ 
ng the fears of his timidegraidfather : 
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he therefore commanded chat Cyrus: ld 
be expoſed, but he was moſt miraculouſly 
preſerved; and che conqueror of Aſia was 
educated like à ſimple ſhepherd. Vet, in 
that. occupation, his greatneſs of foul — 
chrough the cloud that en veloped it. 
ſtined for a ghrone from the — 
elevation of fis genius, his playfellows in 
all their mw rts reſigned to him the 
the command; Wh-gradual ſteps he became 

1 — py: a nation whom the Medes had 

a1 ved W his remonſtrances made the Per-. 

„ ſians uſh atiſſheir chains, and ſtill more at 

de — ith which they ſuffered them 

<0 de impoſed. He taught them the _ 

nured them to military hardſhi 

raiſed the ſtandard” of reſiſtance, ee 

war againſt Media, and after defeating — 
Ae ee oy mn his kingdom. | 


9 
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m_ e ſtory in a 
The Perſians, he agrees, 

re not ig umerous race, but then they 
were e laborious, active, vigilant, and excell- 1 
nt ee Surrounded with nations ener- 
Peoria alone continued in- 
vulnerable 
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8 vulnerable to the arrows of vice. Camby ſes, 
equally ſubmiſſive to the laws of his coun- 
try with the meaneſt ſubject, reigned over 
this reſpectable nation. Cyrus received 
N from his father an education equal to the 
rank he filled, and in his early years he be- 
gan to unfold the bloſſoms of thoſe virtaes 
which conſtitute a hero. Aſtyages died 
: peacefully on the throne, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Cyaxares; whilſt Cyrus, far trom 
acting as a chief of banditti, or an uſurper, 
Carried on a war to eſtabliſh the crown upon 
his uncle's head, and cruſh the enemies of 
Media, where, by right of eee he 
afterwards became Ou eee 


*＋ 


On. which ever fide truth may ben thus 
far is certain, that Cyrus, in deſervedly at- 
tracting the admiration of all Aſia, had the 
fate of moſt extraordinary Pe rlonages, whole 
lives are crouded with a train of marvellous 
fictions, in proportion as the real grandeur 
of their actions ſtands leſs in need of falſe 
_ embelliſhments. - This prince led an obſcure. 
people into the full blaze of glory. The 
conqueſt of Lydia threw into his hands the 
| D weelth 
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wealth of Crœſus and -of all Aſia-Minor. 
He carried the war into Syria, reduced that 
Kingdom to a province, as well as Arabia; 


overturned the empire of the Aſſyrians, be- 


ſieged and took Babylon; and extended his 


Conqueſt over thoſe immenſe tracts of coun- 


ery which ate bounded by the Indian ocean, 


the Caſpian, Euxine, and FZgean ſeas, 


Ethiopia, and the Arabian gulph. 


Tr Greeks fituated on the coaſts of Aſia- 
Minor, contemplated with pleaſure the de. 


feat of Crœſus, whoſe tributaries they were 


and ſuffering revenge to caſt a miſt before 
their eyes, were inſenſible that a far more 
Formidable power had ariſen from his ruins, 


Their preſumption even tempted them to 


believe, that the ardent expreſſions of zeal 


they teſtified for entering into an alliance 


with Cyrus, would induce him to re-eſtabliſh 


them in their ancient independence. But 
this hero, not finding his vanity flattered by 
the homage of cities already on the verge of 
ſlavery, would not treat with them as allies, 


but as außen 


bo 
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From henceforth the intereſts * Greece 

5 have been connected with thoſe of 1 
Perſia, if Cyrus, who was a ſtranger even 

to the name of Sparta, had not reſented 

li] the haughtineſs of her interpoſition in ; 
behalf of theſe colonies. He treated their 3 — 
temerity wich contempt, and would not be. [ 
ſtow on the Aſiatic Greeks the honour of 
ſubduing them in perſons bur, leaving the. 

care of their reduction to his lieutenants, 
was occupied in different quarters with more 1 
important enterprizes. It was time Greece | _— 
ſhould. begin to be ſenſible of her own weak- 
neſs, and that her liberty was endangered, 
though not deſtroyed: the conquerer of Aſia 
was obeyed by the Lydians, and Perſia was 
become too formidable to the neighbouring 
powers, to give reaſon to expect ſhe ſhould 
rein her views within the bounds of mo- 

er i THE deration 


5 1 The Grecian colonies havlag implored the 
| afiſtarice of Lacædemon, that republick treated Cyrus 
as ſhe would have done one of the ſtates of Greece. 
She ſent ambaſſadors to inform him, that the deſcend- | 1 
ants of the Greeks, whatever part of the wo Id they i in- = 

habited, had a natural right to freedom ; and menaced 
him with a declaratiou. of war, if he committed _ 

_ - hoſtilities as chem. 
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eration. - Conquerors, in all ages, chirſt 
A ter univerſal dominion; becauſe ambition 
is, in its nature, incapable of enjoyment, 
and therefore can never be ſatisfied; winged 
1 proſperity ir flies in purſuit of new con- 
queſts. Cambyſes, who ſucceeded Cyrus, 
though deficient in talents proper to ſupport 
the ſplendor of a crown, was not permitted 
to indulge his natural indolence of temper. 
| Compelled by the prevalent influence of) the 
people to attempt, however reluctantly, 
Arecat actions, he found himſelf obliged to 
appe in arms; and the ruin of a powerful 
monarchy was an enterprize alone worthy 

the ſucceſſor of Cyrus. It Cambyſes ſpared 
 £Greece; it was becauſe: he thought it too 

_ -incanfiderableto excite his ambition; whilſt 

| Egypt opened a more brilliant career of 
glory. After completing the conqueſt 

of that kingdom, the Perſian monarchs 

could only extend their empire in Africa, 

or Europe; this laſt quarter of the globe was 

= moſt adapted to their taſte; Greece was the 

| key to it; and a combination of circum - 
Aances threatened the Greeks with an in- 
vaſion from the Perſians. 5 


| Ax 
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a re this critical. period, the colonies eſta- 


blimed on the borders of Aſia-Minor, groan- 


ing under the yoke of. ſlavery, flattered them 


ſelves with the hope of recovering their 


freedom; and their extreme confidence in- 
this hope, unfortunately ſpurred them on to 


hazard every thing for its attainment. Ari- 


ſtagoras, a man whoſe vain temerity equalled 
his ambition, beheld with delight this ſpirit 
of independency kindling and diffuſing itſelf 


among the colonies; z. but before he gave 


motion to its fire, he was deſirous of inte- 
reſting Greece in the ſucceſs of hisſcheme. 


Though the Spartans had at length compre- 
Res. how much! it aa them to mans 


„ 


„ * *® 


ſolicitations, A e found the Arheai- 
ans More pliant and acceſſible, „ 

Arens held the ſecond ak} in the eſti- 
mation of Greece, diſtinguiſhed by. courage, 
wealth, and induſtry, bur ſtill more peculi- 


arly by an elegance of manners, and a ſin- 


gular. gracefulneſs of behaviour, which the, 


| Greeks could not forbear regarding with 
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- admiration, though they were wile enough 
to give the preference to more eſſential qua- 
lities. Naturally vain, impetuous, volatile, 
and inconſtant, ſhe believed herſelf, I know 
= not on what foundation, deſtined for univer- 


fal empire. Every citizen engaged by oath 

to regard as the property of the republick, 
dhatever country produced corn, vines, and 

| olive trees. Athens no looner tafted the 
- ſweets of domeſtick tranquillity, than ſhe 
was eager to interrupt it by engaging in 
foreign diſſenſions. Impatient for action, 


he could not endure the laſſitude of repoſe; 
and her reſtleſs ambition muſt much earlier 


have overturned the political fyftem of 
Greece, if the form of her own government 
had admitted of purſuing an enterprize with 
conſtancy. But this republick is compared 
by Polybius, to a ſhip without a pilot, 
where every man ſteers the helm as he 
pleaſes: © One party, ſays he, is for con- 
tinuing the voyage; another is for landing 

at the neareſt ſhore; theſe lower the top 
« fails; thoſe put on all the ſail they can: 
and amidſt this ſcene of confuſion, the 

708 ſhip, driven at the mercy of the winds, 
| «. without 
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„ without any regular deſtination, is 


« every moment in Hanger: of W _ 
a rock, ; | 


"Tux 1 had ved FR" a6. 4 


aa of P iliſtratus; and Hippias, the 
laſt of their tyrants, had found an aſylum 


Artapharnes, governor of Lydia, at the very 


time Ariſtagoras was ſoliciting their aſſiſtance 


in favour of the Aſiatic Greeks; of whom 
the greater part derived their origin from 


Attica. The intoxication of - recovered- 


liberty, warm with refentment againſt Perſiaz. 
| precipitated the Athenians-into a ſtep which 


and even 2 diſtinguiſhed protection, from 


6 


led to their own deſtruction. They compli- 
ed with the requeſt of the colonies, who 


revolted from the Perſian government, laid 


ſiege to the city of Sardis, and reduced it to 


aſhes. Darius, who after putting the im- 


poſter Smerdis to death, had taken poſſeſſion 


of the throne of Perſia, would not tuffer 


this raſhneſs to paſs with impunity; after 


reducing to: obedience the iſlands on the bor- 


ders of Alia, he reſolved to extend his re- 


ſentment to Greece itſelf; where he diſpatch- 
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ed heralds to demand in his name. Earth nd 
Water. Far from repenting of their proce- 
dure, the Athenians refuſed to do him 
homage, and prepared for war; marching | 
with the utmoſt confidence to meet the Per- 
ſians, whom they defeated at Marathon. 
Such was, 1 will not ſay the foundation of 
the Perſian wir, carried on ſome years after- 
wards by Xerxes, but the firſt inſtance of a 
rupture between the two nations; unavoid- 
able, if we conſider the ambition and ſitua- 
tion of Perſia, oppoſed to the arrogance of 
Greece; and which, if the Athenians had 
equalled the Spartais in prudence, would 
not have been ſo raſhly commenced. Ker- 
xes employed four years in Preparing for 
his expedition, in wh ich the whole force of 
Aſia was collected. His land army, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, conſiſting of ſeventeen” 
hundred thouſand ſoldiers; and his naval 
troops amounted to five hundred thouſand 
men. Tuclve ſhips of war were appointed 
for the convoy of three thouſand tranſport 
veſſels. Probably this enumeration is exag- 
gerated; but other writers agree, that the 
army of Xerxes was ſufficiently confiderable - 
| =" «08 
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to have. alpired to the, conqueſts of Eu- 
hee, En : 

Is 1 am not i ngular in my opinion, it 
appears leſs aſtoniſhing that the Greeks, 
after an advantage over Darius, in a battle 
where victory or ruin was the alternative, 
ſhould then form a reſolution af futue reſiſt- 
ance, when. they muſt” perceive the diſtant 
ftorm that threatened, and had it in their 
power to divert its fury by ſoothing him 
with reſpectful ſubmiſſion. But the native 
loftineſs of their ſouls; their enthuſiaſtic 
love of liberty; their inveterate averſion to 
monarchy, induced them t to prefer death to 
che Perſian government. | 


8 are unable, in the preſent age, to 
form an idea what it is to conquer a nation of 
free men. Since the general eſtabliſhment - 
of monarchial. government in Europe, the 
people are no longer citizens, but ſubjects; 
they are more occupied with the acquiſition : 
of wealth for themielves than for the ſtate; 
War is kindled i in RE accuſtomed to >» 
* 5 | e 
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obedience, and it would be an abſurdity to 


expect to meet with men, who, to avoid 


exchanging one monarch for another, would 
fall a ſacrifice beneath the ruins. of their 
country. q 


— 


SeveRAL writers, I know, have fancicd 
they have given a ſatisfactory explication of 
the extraordinary concluſion of the Median 


war. Sparta, fay they, was then devoutly 
attached to the ſeverely rigid inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus; and all her citizens were equally 


brave with thoſe three hundred heroes, who 
who fell voluntary victims at the ſtraits of 
Thermopylz. Athens, I agree with them 
had never been in ſo flouriſhing a ſituation; 
though cheriſhing within her beſom the ſeeds 
of thoſe diviſions which were formerly the 
bane of her tranquility. She had few other 


laws than thoſe of Solon, a legtllator io [x1 
g unenlightened that he himſelf lived be to a 


witneſs 


s | - ; 
'[#] Solon, ſays Plutarch, only palliated the Atorders 
in his republick. Some of his laws are wiſe, but there 


is no correſpondent relation between the principles 


on which ey” are founded, and the end they are to 
. | attain 


— 
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witneſs of the tyranny which RES: his 
republick. In a word, though the popular 
power was extended far beyond the bounds 
of regularity and decency, it is certain the | 

multitude, 'at that period, ated with wiſ- 
dom; which may be accounted for, by an 
extraordinary change in the manners of the 
people during the uſurpation of Piſiſtratus, - 
ſufficiently forcible to ſupply the defect of 
N their laws. The reſtoration of liberty had 
| been the e that engroſſed their at- 
DE: 0.0 tention z Ti 


attain ; nay, 1 has 3 is a 6 manifal contradic- 
tion. For inſtance ; Solon diſobliged the rich by his 85 
law ſor the abolition of debts; and the poor, by re- Z 
jecting their petition for new diviſion of lands. In . 1 
order to gratify the nobles, he confined the officers 1 _ 
magiſtracy to ſuch whoſe eſtates produced two hundred 
meaſures of corn, oil, or wine. This enraged the po- 
| pulace. The nobles, on their ſide, cou!d not brook 
the privilege the people enjoyed of appeal from the 
| ſentence of the magiſtrates. The taſk. would be end- 
. leſs to enter into a particular examination of every law 
of Solon. His democratical fyltem was monſtrous, in 
one inſtance ; that the people, as ſupreme legiſlators, 
directed the execution of the laws abroad and at 
| home. After the fall of Pifitratus, Ariſtides-- got 
a law paſſed by which every eien might arrive at the — 5 
hy | 
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rentioaz they dilregarded every other conſi- 


| deration, and, enflamed with redoubled love 


for their country, when they emerged from 
ſlavery to freedom, the magiſtrates conduct- 
ed the affairs of the republick with a zeal. 


that excited univerſal emulation; and which, 
in baniſhing intrigue and cabal, ; rewarded 
P r and eee ttz 
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. that nothing was impoſſible for 


Athens to accompliſh, after the glory ſhe 
had acquired at Marathon; but they are to 
be credited when they repreſent the reſt of 
the Greeks as ſo many citizens rendered deſ- 


perate by their zeal. gr liberty? warriors 


enured to the regular ſeverity of military 
_ diſcipline? whilſt the ſoldiers of Xerxes are 
painted leſs like men, then women, effemi- 
nated by luxury and ſloth; Whereas the 
fact was, that ſeveral republicks, taking 1 it 


for granted that oppoſition was in vain, 


abjectly courted his favour. In regard to 
the troops of Perſia, it is certain that 
e, 5 his . wk Ethio- 
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pia- [I] and a a Dick: in his? 4 
Scythian war, had loſt the choiceſt of them 
| - One- muſt nevertheleſs. agree that a nation | 
3 always engaged in war could not be.! eng. 5 
F deficient in ſoldiers. The warlike regylati- 5 


4 


ons of Cyrus ſtill ſubſiſted, and Darius, the 
ſucceſſor of Cambyſes, Was a prince of di- 
128 ſtinguiſhed merit. Herodotus informs us, 
that the Perſians eſteemed virtue; and that 
| valour ſerved as a degree, towards the attain» 
ment of honours. In their Mars, many indi. 
viduals gave examples of uncommon bravery, . 
| and the whole regiments were excited to 
| emulation. Impartially ſpeaking, though - 


« | the empire of Cyrus was evidently immerſed” ' 
| in lethargic corruption, when it fell under 
| | 
| / In 1 to paſs from Egypt to Echiopia, i it was 4 


neceſſary to traverſe vaſt deſarts; and Cambyſes had | 
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ö taken no meaſures for the ſubſiſtence of his army, du- . 

ring its march; the ſoldiers, ſays Herodotus, having | ll 7 
fed upon their beaſts of burthen, and horſes; were. | ö | 1 
| driven to the extremity of devouring each other. l 4 4 
| A ſecond army, ſent, to ſubdue the Ammonians, was 0 1 1 
| overtaken in'the plains of Africa by a whirlwind, that A! 4 
buried it under mountains of ſand. Darius ſays the I 14 
| ſame writer, QT. a great many men, likewiſe in hie 1} 3 
c 7thian expedition 8 ad j \\ 4 
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the dominion of Alexander, there is. Be 


probability of its being infected, ſo early | 
as the reign of Xerxes, with any of thoſe 


vices with which Xenophon reproaches it in 


* times. bm] 


Nor do he firit Gecelibe of the revolters 


prov e any thing derogatory to the Perſian. 


courage. The reaſon the country was 
unſortified on their fide, was becauſe Perſia 
had, naturally, Fo cauſe to 93 — an 


attack from its own ſubjeſts. 


% 


Bur after Darius marched his forces to 


puniſh the Aſiatic Greeks, did he not waſh 


away with their blood the affront he had, 
received? grant that the battle of Marathon 
decided the fuperiority of the Grecian ſoldi- 


ery, and the incapability of the Perſians to 


conquer, unaſſiſted, why muſt this convic- 
tion render the expedition of Xerxes unſuc- 


- ceſsful? He had all the Greeks of Aſia, and 
the iſlands to reinforce his army, excepting 


che A oer eons — and Melians. 
the 


'=1 See dd Cyropudia, lat 1a 
book. "x 
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Several European nations joined him and 
although the general aſſembly of Greece had 
ſentenced thoſe who enliſte d under the 
ſtandards of the barbarians to decimation, 
yet did not the inhabitants of Dolopia, Perr- 
hœbia, Theſſalia, Magneſia, Achaia, Lo: 
cria, Thebes, and the greater part of Beotia, 
enter into alliance with the court of Per- 
. fa. IVE LET; e 


* A reſolution t to focrifics? men to facceſs, 
Xerxes gained the paſs of Thermopylz : the 
fame ſyſtem, in ſimilar. 8 
would always have been productive of the 
ſame advantages. The more accurate our 
obſervetions are upon the inequallity of 
ſtrength between the two nations, the in- 
conveniences Greece was expoſed to from 
the nature of her conſtitution, and the few 
reſourſes ſhe had to confide in, the more we 
muſt be convinced of the improbability ſne 
ſhould eſcape the impending ruin! What 


ſaved her, then, was the ſuperior genius of > 
 FThemiſtocles and Pauſanias, to that of A 
Kerxes and Mardonius, A compardtive 8 
; V 
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view of the characters of theſe great * 
can alone explain * unexpected concluſion. 
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„ e vas born ports an. inſatia- 
ble thirſt for glory: and ſo impatient was 


he to ſignalize himſelf, that, his emulation to 


rival the fame of Miltiades, after the battle 


of Marathon, is ſaid to have broken his 
reſt. In Themiſtocles were collected all the 


qualifications chat conſtitute the hero, and 
the great man: and according to the eulo- 
gium of Thucydides, none ever deſerved, in. 


2 1 degree, the admiration of poſte- 


With courage proof againſt ſurprize, 


| (ag had: prudence. i in. removing obſtacles, | 
| adequate to penetration in foreſeeing them 


and the united influence of theſe ee 


rendereds him en to all events. 


— 7 # 4 
— 


8 er: Dna l in joy * the, 
' humiliation of Darius, Themiſtocles regard- 


ed the battle of Marathon, only as the pre- 


lude: to an approaching ſtorm. A democra- 


tical republick is always too much occupied 
With the preſent moment, to attend to futu- 
6— , | * 


* bl 


2 


- 8 - 
* WY 


ity. Themiſtocles was particularly careful 


nn 


of | interrupting the temporary. intoxication” 
of his countrymen, with apprehenſions of 
future vengeance, on the ſide of Perſia; 


elated witk victory as the Athenians then 
| were, they would have ridiculed his precau- 


tion, or perhaps have pronounced it crimi- 


reſolved on-avenging its diſgrace at Mara- 


nal: he therefore determined to take advant- : 


age of the popular prepoſſeſſion in his favour, 


as well as of the arrogance proſperity is apt 
to inſpire, in order to exaſperate them againſt 3 
gina, then the moſt powerful maratime 


ſtate in Greece. He inſenſibly led the- 
Athenians into à war, and under pretenee 


f proſecuting it vigorouſly; he formed a. 


powerful marine, capable - not only of de- 
fending his own republick, but che reſt of - 


1 Greece - from invaſions- b hl Ii . 


— 
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Surrostu the court of Perſia abfistelx 


thon, Greece had no way to avoid · deſtrue- 
tion but from the aſſiſtance of a powerful 
fleet; to convince ourſalves of this, it will | 
be ſufficient to recolleck the ſituation of a 
country, divided into diſtricts, herdering on 
| | | e 
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„ OBSERVATIONS 
r ſea ſhore. So long as the: coaſts of 
Greece remained defenceleſs, Xerxes was at 


2; in theſe circumſtances, equally at a loſs: 
1 where to aſſemble their forces, or make the 
©; | ſtrongeſt: reſiſtance, every republick would 


* 
* % 
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pelling the enemy in its own territories- 


* _ OO” OE” OI" OC ET "oO" 
4 
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that 'glorious emulation which produced 
ſuch prodigies of valour, from the united 


army, muſt have been drawn out in ſeparate 


aſſiſtance, and abandoned to timidity, Xer- 
xes would have gained an eaſy. conqueſt, 


A man of lefs enlarged conceptions would 
have been contented with providing for the 
ſecurity of Attica; with eſtabliſhing her 
fortifications, arſenals, and military, ſtores, 
on ſolid foundations. But, more extenſive 
in his plan, Themiſtocles regarded Greece 


itſelf as the true bulwark of the Athenians. - 
The whole muſt be defenſible, or Athens. is 
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liberty to make deſcents wherever he pleated; 


naturally have confined its attention to re- 
The Greeks, inſtead of being warmed with 
efforts of a numerous and regular diſciplined 

detachments through neceſſity, when, con- 


ſcious of inferior ſtrength, deſpairing of 


4 1 7 This Themiſtocles foreſaw and prevented. 
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no more ! In ſeeming to ſacrifice his re TY 
publick to the general intereſt, he inſtructed 14 
the Greeks how to 1 1 it by naval 1 
W | 


ity do not know whuckaw e has 5 | 4 
enough attended to the magſianimity of the == 
Athenians in this inſtance; when reſigping 
their city to the fury of the beorbarians, they 

removed their wives, their children, wit 

the aged and decrepit citizens, to Salamin 
and Treezene; voluntarily quitting | theit 
aternal ſeats to take refuge in Tape, — . 
ructed ich the rude matesias qr ea 
| houſes, A reſolution fo — of 
which few perſons were capable of compre- 
hending the wiſdom, preſented to the mul-. | 
titude, nothing but a terrible and mortifying - 
proſpe& of flight, or inevitable ruin. To | 
be able to form a competent judgment of 
the obſtacles Themiſtocles had to furmount, 
ere he could prevail with his fellow-citizens 
to abandon their habitations, their temples, 
their Gods, and the tombs of their anceſtors, 
it is neceſſary to carry our thoughts back to 


be remote ages of * and to be con- 
verſant 
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verſant in all their national prejudices 5 


That univerſality of genius, which The- 


miſtocles was. endowed with, could alone 


have ſaved Greece, at this period, from de- 
ſtruction. His diſcriminating mind fraught 


with the moſt elevated ideas, knew how to 
arrange all the various combinations of re- 


fined policy. He had recourſe to addreſs, 
inſinuation and intrigue, to gain the con- 


gurrence of men incapable of. conviction, 


To. raiſe the multitude to his own ſcale of 


reaſon Was impracticable; authority muſt, 
therefore. be employed, religion muſt be 
intereſted, the Gods muſt. interpoſę, and 


Greece became pil is oracles fa e 


! 


” NN the, ok of Thermopyle, 
the Perſians...diſperſed their: troops over the. 
country: ſubduing all before them as, far as. 


the Peloponneſus. Xerxes purpoſed 1 forci ing. 


an. entrance: through the iſthmus of Corinth. 


Fe Greeks collected all their, ſtrength on 


lat ſide. Animated by. deſpair, they 


formed. a plan of. defence worthy of their 
military £ erf 5 But how vain. bad been re- 
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of famine. 


8 bl det, 8 ln us. were the Dor'= 
ans, Etolians, Dryopians, and _Lemmans. 
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fi ſtance, it the enemy * fleet had made pow- 


erful diverſions along the coatts of Pelopon- 


neſus and by that means encouraged” thoſe 
nations to appear in arms who held private | 
intelligence with Perſia? Ib Corinth 1 
grant, {till reſiſted the attacks of the Perſians, = 
but that city, acting only on the defenſive, 


crouded with citizens, ſurrounded with in- 
5 numerable invaders by ſea and land, mult 


very ſhortly have experienced All the horors 


\ 


To oppabent the Perffan navy, Gres 
no more than three hundred and fourſeore 


veſſels; the commander, appointed by the 


Lacedemonians, was a an incapable of 
ſupporting-the rank aſſigned him. Whether 
Eurybiades. conſcious of his inferiority in 
number, and liſtening to the ſuggeſtions of 


fear, thought himſelf always too near the 


enemy: or whether he abſurdly apprehended 


tthe ſafety of Peloponneſus would be leſs 
endangered, by b . his fleet upon 
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| the coaſt, he came to a reſolution to aban- 
don the ſtraits of Salamin. Themiſtocles 


oppoſed this deſign with extreme earneſtneſs, 
endeayouring to convince him, it was only 
within this arm of the ſea that the Greeks 
were able to bid defiance to the ſuperiority 
of Xerxes; clearly demonſtrating that his 
advantageous ſituation gave kim an oppor- 
tunity of diſturbing the operations of the 
enemy, without the leaſt hazard to himſeli. 
Theſe remonſtrance proving ineffectual, 
Themiſtocles, as is generally known, found 
it impdfllible to fruſtrate the project of timid 
and fooliſh Eurybiades, any other way than 
by aſſuming the · character of a traitor to his 
country, in giving ſecret information to 
| en L that the Greeks meditated an eſcape, 
his attack muſt be ſudden, it if he was 
8 to cut off their retreat on the Pelo- 


eee 7 ho Lo 


6 XIXxXS fell i into the ſnare; and the Eu- 
| Tybiades was compelled to fight. The 
SGrecian ſhips, which from the narrowneſs of 

the ſtrait, could not be ſurrounded by the 


enemy, were at 7 to act in concert: 
| - whilſt 


2 
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— 
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whilſt the Perſians loſt the advantage of 
their naval ſtrength, as only a ſmall number 
of ſhips could engage at a time; and the 
Arſt line of battle being defeated, -commy- 
nicated diſorder and confuſion to the reſt. af 
the fleet, which was * * by. 
the Greeks: | 


Wuar gave a deciſive turn to the fortune 
.of the day was the daſtardlineſs of Xerxes. 
His loſs, it is true, was conſiderable, but, 
| in collecting the ſcattered remains of his 
fleet, were there not ſtill ſhips enough to 
render him maſter of the fea? why was he 
ſo intimidated? his land army cin unrepulſed, 5 
and almoſt the whole country of Greece re- 
duced! and, had not this prince been the 
moſt inattentive and infatuated man breath- 
ing, could have been a ſecond time the dupe 
of Themiſtocles? Common reaſon had inform- 
ed him, that the Greeks would never act ſo im- 
Politically, as to break down che bridge he 
had thrown over the Boſphorus; z which by 
cuttting off all poſſibility of retreat, muſt _ 
reduce a powerful enemy to the alternative, 
either to conquer or die However innume- 
rable 


| . o -THE 'GREERS. 


rable the armies of ſuch a general as Xerxes 

may be, they are but impotent ſhadows, 
hen oppoſed by a Themiſtocles! The moſt 
formidable troops under an unſkilful. leader, 
are like the maſſy club of Hercules in the 
- Hand of an infant, unable to weild it. Xer- 
xes had recourſe to flight; and in leaving 
Mardonius in Greece, at the head of three 


| hundred thouſand ſoldiers, excluſive of the 
allies, he thought leſs of ſubduing the 


country, than of ſecuring his own retreat, 
-and preventing the Greeks from purſuing 
ien into N 
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Een to have intimidated the Greeks, had 
they been leſs elated with their recent eſcape 


from one far more tremendous; the Perfians 
became deſpicable, in their eyes, after the 
retreat of Xerxes; they thought themſelves 
aſſured of victory, whenever they engaged; 
and their diſmayed enemies, on the contrary, 


began to deſpair of ſucceſs. But this confi- 
. dence onthe one ſide, and the deſpondency on 
the other, being alike founded in imaginary 


q Krength and weakneſs, it required uncom- 
— S mon 
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Nn 
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mon . in the Cy to prevent 
their engaging in raſh and extravagant ſkit, 


miſhes; the want of ſucceſs i in any of which, 
_ might, by degrees, have revived the droop- 


ing courage of the Perfians, and taught 
Mardonius to recolle& that ſuperiority in 


number, he ſeemed totally to have forgot. 


The preſervation. of Greece entirely depended 
upon military judgment; and in this parti 
cular Pauſanias, who commanded in chief, 


ne excelled; Mardonius. ei. 3. 


I am not ignorant that Pauſanias, danaled, 
afterwards; by -the preſents and promiſes of 


Xerxes, not only betrayed the intereſts of 


his country, but even aſpired to become the 


tyrant of it; I will even add, that, dif. 
couraged by the difficulty of the enterprize, 
and unfurniſhed with mental reſources, the 
firſt ſtep he engaged in was followed by re- 
pentance: deſtitute of ſteadineſs to deter- 
mine him, either to relinquiſh or purſue his. 
deſigns, this weak irreſolute, cowardly 


_ diſpoſition puts the finiſhing ſtroke to the 


ignominy of his character as a politician. 


*% 


He fought t to rn is wavering - parpoſs 5 
by the help of accomplices; and, as if he 
wiſhed to diveſt himſelf of the fatigues of 
acting a firſt part, he tempted the fidelity of 
Themiſtocles; without diſcerning, that 
| ſhould this great man be infamous enough 
to become his aſſociate, he would infal- 
libly raviſh from — * the hp of bs 
treaſon. RS OILS Rag, 


| "Yiu, However deſpicable Dundee ap- 
pears as a ſtateſman, he was one of thoſe 
complicated, and not uncommon characters, 
who are great or Hittle, regarded in different 
points of view, and merit a pretty equal 
thare* of our admiration and contempt. ] 
nature had been niggardiy to him of the 
ſagacious talents of a great politician, ſhe 
was laviſh in the military ones of a com- 
plete general, Whilſt Mardonius was puz- 
zled which way to aft, negociating when 
he ſhould have fought. and torally ignorant 
of the art of employing his forces to advant- 
nge, Pauſanias was active, vigilant, and in- 


oy at the head of his army. He pene- 
trates 
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| xrates/ the defigns of Mardonius, Anse tds 
cim with athbuſhes, preſſes him on all fides, 
and reduces him at laſt to the neceſſity of 
engaging the Greeks at Platææ, a confined 
ſpot of ground, where numbers were of 
little advantage, and from whence forty 
thouſand Perſians only eſcaped, of that 
| mighty army, under the conduct. of Artaba- 
zus, leaving the reſt of their RIA oh 
the field of batele, 

5 1 the very AO os: Pauſanius was 
victorious at Platææ, Leotychides, king of 
Sparta, and- Xantippus, an Athenian gene- 
ral, gained a complete advantage over the 
Perſians, at Mycale. The Spartan chief 
unacquainted with what paſſed in Greece, 
artfully propagated a report along the coaſts 
ot Aſia, that Mardonius was defeated; and 
that, as the Greeks were preparing to free 
their country from barbarian bondage, they 
expected the colonies would ſecond ſo gene- 
rous an attempt. Diodorus remarks, it 

was neither the valour of the Greeks, nar 

their {kill in war, which gained them the 

victory at Mycale; the event was doubtful, 
. till 


11 
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till the Samians, and Mileſians decided it, 7 


by going over to the Greeks. The Perſians 


— — gr re —— 


were alarmed by this defection, which was 
immediately followed by that of the Afiatic 
:Greeks, who joined their European country 


men, to defeat the common _ n 
ie — bad 6 no farther 
' thap Sardis, no ſooner was informed that 
his army was intirely routed, than alarmed 
for his own ſafety, he retreated to Ecbata- 
na; :communicating the contagien of his 
fear to all his ſubjects. After aſpiring te 
univerſal monarchy, this prince now deſpair. 
ed of retaining poſſeſſion of his hereditary 


 Hominions. In proportion tothe immenſity 


of their preparations, for the reduction of 
Greece, the Perſians fe't the impotence of 


their arms after this defeat. .Salamin, Pla- 


tææ, Mycale, recalled the remembrance of 


former diſgraces in the Ethiopian, Ammo- 


nian, and Scythian expeditions. Thoie 
ſentiments of grandeur and courage, which 
"Cyrus bequeathed as an inheritance to his 
een, were r effaced. and Xerxes | 


: * i N * 
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had nothing to leave to poſterity but an ex- 
ape of the-t moſt abet cowardice. 5 


Thaar - never. happened, in any nation, 
but particularly in a confederated republick, | 


an event of equal importance with this I am 


now relating, without eccaſion ing ſome re. 


volution in its political ſyſtem. The more 


the Greeks were ſenſible of the advantage of 


concord during the war with Xerxes, the 


more cloſely ſkould they have drawn the 


bonds of. alliance: and amity after his over-- 
throw. But, unhappil 


$# ſucceſs gave birth 
to new paſſions in the breaſts of the Spartans 
and Athenians; and new interefts aroſe 
amongſt the other ſtates of Greece; till by 


degrees t the. hatred of the T0 rival repub- | 


\ Rh Mt. 


laid the foundation of their "rain, and in 


Orr 1 mn a” eaſtrre revenged 
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of Revelutions in the FITS" fo — 7 Greece, 
| conſequent to the Median war.—Athens 
becomes the ruling power.—Reflefions on its 
{nb 8 inlereſts.— Examen of the” adminiſtration of 
cinen and Pericles —Of the Peleponngſian 
car. be ſupreme power of "Athens or 
turned by the Spartans — — authoriiy of 
x Lacedomen, incapable to ſupport el. —Of 
the Theban glory winder the apices of Epa- 5 


1 minondas. ; 
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R E E CE entirely confined her 
attention within the circle of dome- 
— ſtick affairs, precedent to the rup- 
ture with Xerxes; had little or no inter- 
courſe with her colonies, nor was her tran- 
* 


4 — 


* 


＋ 
/ 


1 


quillity i with 3 i mY 
foreign invaſions. - The differences ariſing, 
between adjacent republicks, required oni 
regular land forces to determine them; and _ . 
having no commercial intereſt to ſupports = 
ſhe was conſequently inattentive to maratime 
preparations. But ſcarcely did the Greeks 
begin to breathe, after the cloſe of the Per- 
ſian war, than an apprehenſion naturall7 
aroſe, that the court of Perſia would not 
be tardy to revenge its diſgrace. From that 
inſtant they regarded a cloſe connection with 
their colonies, 3 in the iſlands of Aſta-Minor,, 
as a moſt intereſting object: to defend theſe . 
was, in other words, to form a barrier for 
their own defence. Their naval ſtrength, 
mportantly ſignalized in the engagement 
at Salamin, was now become of infinitelyx 
greater conſequence than a land army. A 
formidable marine would not only raiſe a 
conſtant bulwark againſt the barbarians». 
and extend the reputation of Greece to 
diſtant ſhores, but it was, alſo, conſidered 
as a neceſſary chain of connection with the 


colonies, the links of which might hold © 


E . them 


them ed, A epirsted! from the e m5. 
ther a by the ocean. Fi 7 


333 Ir is e obvious to every ratio- 

| nal mind, that this novelty in politicks 

pointed ſtrongly at the fundamental ' princi- 

' ples of the conſtitution, ſince Sparta felt an 
immediate degradation, for this reaſon alone, 
her known deficiency in ſhips, ſeamen, and 

the funds neeeſſary to maintain a ſuperiority - 
at ſea. Whilſt on the contrary, Athens, 
from the preponderancy of her maritime 
ſtrength, attracted univerſal attention, and 

ſeemed already to have ſnatched the laurels 

from the brow they _ + long n 


Lc no might JR avoided this ! in- 

: | dignity to her fame, had ſhe been attentive 
to her intereſt; but, enraged at the info. 

lence ef Attic pride, ſhe conſulted only her 

paſſions. The Spartaris had formerly given 
demonſtrations of their jealouſy of the dawn- 

ing fplendour- of Athens, by their attempr 

to reinſtate Hippias in the tyranny, after 

the baniſliment of Piſiſtratus. Hence, it 


may be caſily ſuppoſed, they could not par- 
don 
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don her the victory at Salamin, whinds TY 
viſhed ſrom them the glory of being the 
deliverers of Greece. With a ſecret ſatiſ- 
faction they contemplated the ruin that 
threatened their rival; and chen her citizens 
led their wives and children through the 
territories-of Laconia, in their return from 
Salamin and. Trœzene, they would have 
prevented an, from rebuilding the. walls of 


Athens. The: Lacedemonians. ſays. 
* pie pany, aſſerted, it Was for the intereſts ; 


of Greece that Athens ſhould. remain; un- 
Uk fortified. | If Xerxes, continued they, ; 
cc. attacks us a ſecond. time, the. Athenians: . 
_<- muſt again be reduced to leave their walls, F 
« whilſt the Perſians, inſtructed by experi- 
c ence, would not fail to convert the city 
into an impregnable fortreſs, from whence 
«jt. would be impoſſible ever to dillodge 
* them; and whoſe advantageous fituatiorr - 
« would command all-the country.“ As a 
recompence of that generoſity, with which 
the Athenians devoted themſelves to the 
preſervation. of Greece, their city had been 
left open and defenceleſs, a place of no 
conſideration, if Themiſtocles, as is univer- 
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fatty known, had: not ſucceeded in reſtoring; 
the grandeur of his n 5 e | 
the . nt. 


- * 1 1 
* | FEET 5 * . 


Fu Be, Den Winde ue of 
reſtleſs jealouſy,” Sparta's only method, now. 
was to have inſpired an implicit confidence 
in the hearts of the allies, and to have 
ſtrengthened che foundation of an union with 


the colonies, from whence the principal ad- | 


vantage was to tefult to herſelf. The firſt at- 
tention of a power who holds the chief rank 
in a confederacy like that of the ſtates of 
Greece, ought either to be a real inſinuation 
of its own. ſentiments into the breaſts of 
others, « or an * <doption of thee: 


"Tax 1 attentive to 1 * 
movements of their allies, ſhould. have 


eagerly embraced that ſyſtem which new 


Intereſts inclined them to purſue. | By taking 
the lead in courting, an alliance. with the co- 
lonies, who, in general, were powerful at. 
ſea, the proud republick of Athens, with 
out ſuſpecting the er would have re- 

mained 


mained campen with her ſecond degree of 
rank. But, taking advantage of that dila- 
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torineſs, or rather torpitude, with. which 


hiſtory reproaches her rival, ſhe offered her 
protection and alliance to the Greeks, eſta- 


bliſhed in the iſlands and coaſts of Aſia-Mi- 


nor; and, with their aſſiſtance, divided the 
ſupreme authority, aſſuming the naval. 


command of the combined fleets,. as the 1 


Ty did the aun of the land ar- 


favoured the Athenian ambition, Lacedz- 


mon, by a freſh inſtance of imprudence, ac- 


celerated her own. declenſion. Pauſanias 


had been-entruſted with the command of the 


army in. Aſia, and that general, whoſe in- 
tegrity was corrupted by the gold of Perſia, 


behaved with equal ſeverity to his own 
troops, as tenderneſs to thoſe of the enemy; 


a general mutiny. enſued, and complaints 


were lodged againſt him. The Lacedemo- 
nians, judging it. neceſſary, that the greater 


the ſtruggle for relaxation from military 
diſcipline was, the more ſtrictly it ought to 


E 6 be 
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be obſerved, rejecting their petition for 


redreſs. This manner of treating the ſoldi- 


ers appeared to great difadvantage, when 
compared with the Athenian adminiſtration, 


where Eriſtides and Cimon had the principal 
weight; who, by the rectitude and genero- 


fity of their conduct, rendered the govern- 
ment reſpectable. The Grecian troops, ex- 
cepting thoſe of Peloponneſus; implored 
the affiftance of Athens againſt the oppreſſi- 
on of Pauſanias, and enter! into a vohin- 
tary aſſociation, to ſerve only 1 under the ban- 

ner of that republick. : | 


— 


7; have. confined mylar to ſpeak.” of the 


| depreſſion of Sparta, but it is evident, that 
the very attempt to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed 


form of government in Greece, was a ſymp- 
tom of its approaching diffelution. - Sudden 


and unexpected revolutions 1n ſtates are al- 


ways attended with intemperate diſorders; . 


the laws, manners, cuſtoms, and intereſts 


of a people are at. variance; nor was it 


ä poſſible for Greece to avoid receiving ſome 


mocks -in her political e Rill 
| more 


, a * 
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more Everly felt, as her cities became more 
independent. Suppoſing Athens, at this 
period, to have been even better calculated 
than her rival; for pre- eminence of ſtation, 
the Greeks and the colonies were neverthe: 


leſs guilty of an egregious m 


| have foreſeen the impoſſibility that Lacedæ- 
mon (irrevocably attached to the ancient ſy- 
ſtem, and whoſe military reputation had 
been lately augmented), ſhould ſubmit to be 
no longer regarded as the capital of Greece; 

Surely her pride was an inſurmountable ob- 
ſtack! Yet Athens, inflated' with ſucceſs, 


devoured by. ambition, graſping at power, 


fond af hazardous enterpriges, tired of ad- 
vantages in poſſeſſion, and hunting after ſuch 
as were unattainable, * Athens, I ſay, inveſt- 
ed with ſupreme authority by her allies, 


ought indefatigably to have purſued thoſe 


meaſures that tended to the ſtability and ſe- 


curity of tais new born influence. A rupture | 


between the two principal ſtates. was 'inevit- 
ably to involve Greece in all ber. former 
diſtreſſes. 

« F p 4 Was 


”- 


ake in draw- 
ing her from the ſecondary rank ſhe had 
always been conſidered in! ought they not to 
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Was it not to be dreaded, in a conteſt 


| inſtigated by ambition, that, which ever 


ſide proved victorious, their country would 
find an oppreſſor? and that the colonies 


muſt be expoled, by the diſcord that raged 


in the mother country, to arbitrary impoſiti- 
ons from the Perſians? [a] The original 


texture of the Grecian government was ſo 


ſtrongly wrought, as to produce in the 


minds of the Spartans and Athenians (not- 
withſtanding their intereſts were become 


ſeperate) a 35 of efforts to avoid the 
appearance of hoſtilities, which the circum- 


ſtances of the times, darkened with ſuſpicion, 


neceſſarily rendered inevitable. They con- 
fined their meaſures to the ſecret. 3 interrup- 


tion of each others tranquillity, aſhamed: 


openly to confeſs the want of that boaſted 
unanimity fo long held. up as an example to 


other cities. Theſe two republicks com- 


= ir $a, 8 | monly 
= In a desty mate th t 'the Athenians with the 
perfian monarch, the latter agreed that the Greele 
eities of Aa Minor ſhould continue to be governed by 
their own laws. A ſter Sparta entered into a war with. | 
Athens, ſhe invited the Perſians into an alliance, and 


reſigned the colonies to their diſcretion, 
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| monly ſtiled chemſelves che feet, arms, and 
eyes of Greece; expreſſions which ſo tho- 

ugly impaſed on the minds of the citi- 
zens, that they concluded, ſhould any: 


diſaſter befall either, Greece muſt be in- 
r e ae inactive e 


5 neſs. 


% 


— had: FANG ER dens to e 
gage her to ſuppreſs the firſt emotions of 
jealouly. She was too weak to ſubdue: a 
power ſupported by the reſt of Greece, un- 
der the conduct of men whoſe extraordinary 


talents had planned the Perſian war, and 


whofe ſucceſs had encreaſed the publick 


confidence and courage. Her former influ- 


ence was only to be regained by the ſteps. 
that originally created it; that is to ſay, by: 
perſeverance in her accuſtomed moderation: 
whilſt Athens, debauched 'by proſperity, 
might quickly have furniſhed, a favourable. 


ls: of conquedt... Nr Won £ bad 
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ment, ariſes from the wiſdom, of cementing, 


a firm union among the citizens; inſpiring, 


them 
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them with reverence for the laws; 3 inſtructing 
each individual, to ſeek his particular inte- 


reſt in that of the publick, and by an emu 
lation of the virtues of his countrymen, 


diſplay his own talents to advantage! whilſt 


he finds in himſelf the ſource of that æqua- 


nimity neceſſary to ſupport the ſunſhine of 


Fortune undazzled, or, by a manly reſiſtance, 


is enabled to riſe ſuperior to her caprices. 


The model of the Athenian government was 


far beneath. this ſcale-of perfection. If the 


tyranny of Piſiſtratus, and the terrour of 


the Perſian arms had improved their virtyes, 
proſperity had likewiſe engendered new 


vices. An abſolute democracy is the worſt 


of all inſtitutions; and this was theeſtabliſh- 
ed mode of government in Athens. It was 
impoſſible for the republick to draw any 
advantage from magiſtrates, who had no 


regular juridical code to ditect them; whilſt 


the populace, open to deception and bribery, 
had a power veſted in them, of reviſing 


every decree, and frequently gave oppoſite 
deciſions! Solon could never, conſiſtently 
with reaſon, flatter himfelf with regulating | 


the @nduct of his countrymen, by deter- 


minate 
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minate maximsz becauſe he Had 4b opolnrell 
a-ſenate to [5} prepare ſnow matters as were 
proper to lay before the aſſembly of the 
people. He deſtroyed his "own purpoſe by 
giving permiſſion to every citizen of the age 
of fifty to harangue them. Eloquenc e will 
ever "RW a pany EY to _ of magi- 
_ mA F hee SF ©. "tracy | 


(el a was divided * Solon. into Gor wiken. 
each of whom choſe a hundred citizens, who compoſed 
the ſenate. The number of inhabitants being greatly 
increaſed, Cliſthenes divided them i into ten tribes, each 
of which ſelected fifty, who formed the ſenate. Theſe 

ſenators had the precedeney in the ſenate for 35 cr 36 
days. They drew lots for their rank; thofe tribes who 
had the four higheſt numbers governed affairs during 
36 days, the others only 35. This term was called the 
Prytanie, the preſiding ſenators, the Protanes,. and the 
{enate itſelf, the Prytanæum. The publick aſſembly. 
of the people was held in a place called Pryce, or the 
Theatre of Bacchus, The ordinary days of meeting 
were the 11, 26, 30, and 33d of every Protanie. As 
there could be no fixed days for extraordinary. meetings, 
the people were then convened by the general or magr 
ſtrates. Some days before, bills were poſted, to inform 
them of the ſubject of deliberation. The aſſemblies 
were opened by the Prœdies, who declared the queſtion 


in debate, aud the ſentiments of the ſenate, 7 
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ſtracy; and, by a sic familiar to his 
art, the orator could divert the imaginations , 
of his audience to diſtant objects, and dictate 
decrees to which the ſenate was obliged ta 
ſubmit. The council of Areopagus, reſtor- 
ed by Salon to its ancient rights, exerciſed 
the uſeleſs privilege of Cenſor in ſuch, a re- 
publick ! How impracticable to regulate the 
manners of a people, accuſtomed, through 
a defect in the legiſlature, to indulge a ſpirit 
of licentiouſneſs, -which properly formed rhe 
principles of that character, and rendered 
them incapable of cantroul, From hence 
aroſe thoſe viciſſitudes of virtues and vices 
among the Athenians, at different periods; 
and even in ſo eminent a degree, as necfſari. 
ty to exclude their oppoſites. Fhis nation, 
reproached with! dagrant inſtances of i iniquity; 
is ſometim-s just as Ariſtides. Elevated to 
the ſublime views of Themiſtocles, we ſee 
it, afterwards, the dupe of the intriguing - 
Pericles. Behold it brave with Cimon, timid 
with Ni path mibienc wine: Cleon, Yaſh wit 
no ons, rage il Af gs 


"Tus fattions that formerly _—_— 
the 
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to remain long inactive. 
tides, that permitted every citizen to aſpire 


rupture. 
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the x cpoſe of Athens, were not of a nature 
A law of Ariſ- 


to the ſenatorial dignity, inſpired the popu- 


| lace with an immoderate degree of pride, 


that continually ſtimulated them to thake: 
off the yoke of the nobles, who, on their 


| ſide, being accuſtomed to govern ever ſince. 


the baniſhment of Piſiſtratus, regarded poſ- 


ſeſſion as the legitimate and inconteſtable 


right of their order. If an expectation of 
ſecing the Athenians ſoon immerſed i in their 
darling vices tempered the jealouſy of Lace- 
dzmon, the diforders which. threatened her: 


rival, ought to have. been, on the contrary, 


a very urgent motive to impel her to a ſpeedy: 
It was the intereſt of the Athent- 
ans to ruſh. into a war, to prevent having 
two ſuch formidale enemies to encounter, 
as the Spartans, and en of man- 
ner 8. | 


| InDzren DENTLY of theſe 2 
which their native haughtineſs would not 
n them. to percewe, they ought to have 

8 been 
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been ſenſible that the only method" to give 


permanence to their newly-acquited great- 


neſs, was by augmentation. That the au- 

thority they claimed could never be ſolidly 
eſtabliſhed, till Sparta was reduced to the 
neceſſity of renouncing her pretenſions, and* 


burying in-oblivion the ar armory F her- 
ancient Te” 


1 a en er o critical, if the Athe-. 


nians failed of ſucceſs, it was not for want 


of a leader equal to the enterprize. Never 
ſtateſman was better qualified for unravell- 
ing the ſubtileſt diſtinctions of political inte- 
reſts than Themiſtocles; nor more excelled 
in a wonderful facility of diſcerning the 
conſequences of events. Had he even- 


. wanted penetration, his inveterate hiatred 


to the Lacedemonians would have ſupplied 
that deficiency. But the ſeeds of corruption 
began to be apparent amongſt the Athenians. 


Miſapprehending the real cauſe of its proſ. 


perity, this republick expected to be gorged 
with flattery, not inſtructed with counſel; 
and 2 had a ſoul too elevated to- 
4220 condeſcend 
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deſcend: to play the artful courtier, with a 


capricious multitude. A contraſt was 
drawn between the rigid reſerve of his beha- 


viour, and the pleaſing and popular manner 


of Cimon: the profuſion of the latter, made 


the ceconomy of the former paſs for ſordid 


avarice. In a word, the Athenians aban- 


doned Themiſtocles, whoſe -merit was, that 


he had ſaved the republick, to attach them- 
ſelves to Cimon, who had, revenged her 


quarrel with the Perſians. In order to 
conceal, or rather juſtify this ingratitude, 


they liſtened to the malicious ſuggeſtions of 
his enemies, feigned apprehenſions from 
his vengeance, and condemned me ba- 
niſnment. 


In Cimom weee collected all the virtues 
of a good citizen, with the more uncom- 
mon, and moſt. deſirable .talents of a great 


general, Active, vigilant, indefatigable, 


he enjoyed the ſingular honour of triumph- 
ing, on the ſame day, by ſea and land. 
But, notwithſtanding the authority of Plu- 


tarch, whoſe judgment in this point is falli- 
ble, 1 will venture to affirm, he wanted 
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many requiſite qualifications 10 place him 


on a level with Themiſtocles, in political 
Tience. If che relief of the colonies from 


Foreign garriſons was a rational ſchelnc, 
Cimon gave no proof of jagacity in bei. 
To far mifled by popular prejudices, as to 
confider the Perſians as the moſt dangerous 


enemy Athens had to fear. Perhaps uncon- 


vinced himſelf of che propriety of ſuch an 


opinion, he reſolved to carry the war into 


Aſia, as the certain means of procuring the 
Athenians a conſiderable booty, and his own 


1 ae eakily-acquired e pong 


* 


ver, \ſuppofing Sete was no :nqrlence 
in irritating, to the laſt degree, a power, 


only weak from the indolence of monarchs, 
whoſe timidity checked the exertion of her 


natural ſtrength, it was at leaſt a ſtep that 
could be productive of no advantages! Of 
what avail to purſue through Aſia and | 
Egypt, the common enemy of Greece, 1n- 


- attentive to a private adverſary, ready to 


enter their gates? or of what j importance to 

Athens were victories, which could not | 

augment Her Power on either elemem; and 
which 


- 
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iich, by beſtowing too great a degree of 
ſecurity on her new allies, would conſe- 
E baren, ccnder. an allince oth: ber * 


Tur adminiſtration. of Cimon appears 
PERS defective in many particulars, 
If he thought the quarrel between Athens 
and Sparta irrecencileable, and that all 
efforts to prevent its becoming public 
would be ineffectual, why did he omit taking 
advantage of ſo favourable an opportunity 
to humble the Lacedemonians? inſtead of 
turning the reſentment of the people towards 
Perſia, and ſpurring them on to an inconſi- 
derate enterprize, the firſt ſtep he ought to 
have taken, in aſſuming the direction of 
publick affairs, was to cheriſh their riſing 
indignation againſt Sparta, and againſt : 
Pauſanias. Laconia had been depopulared 
of more than twenty thouſand perſons by an 
earthquake; Cimon made no uſe of that 
event! The Helotes, at the inſtigation of 
the Meſſenians, had revolted; Cimon was 
ſill ſilent, whilſt the orator, Ephialtes, ha- 
rangued the people, to ſuffer Lacedæmon to 

5 . periſh] 
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periſh! A more: ſteady /: and ſkilful 1 
would haue pointed out the neceſſity of en- 
couraging and aſſiſting theſe rebellious 


ſlaves; nor would have wanted argumente 


to ſet their rebellion in the faireſt point of 


view, by repreſenting the Spartans as tyran- 
nical monſters, who trampled on the laws 


of ſotial humanity; and in whoſe e 


mankind ought to aſſociate! But Cimon, far 
from diſcerning the intereſt of his country, a- 
vowed himſelf the protector of the Lacedemo- 
nians, whoſe virtues he admired and reſpected. 


- He prevailed with his countrymen. to [c] 


ſupport them; and to pardon the injuſtice 
with which their zeal had been repaid, in 


ſuſpecting them of Ay oy the 
IR FEE SEN | 
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whom the Lacedzmonians had vanquiſhed, and made 


their ſlaves. In all writers, details are to be found of the 
cruelties exerciſed on this unfortunate race. Their 
maſters regarded them as their moſt inveterate enemies. 
and when they multiplied too faſt. a certain num- 
ber were extermin ated. Plutarch obſerves, it was not 


long after the time of Lycurgus that the Spartans 


began te treat their * with this exceſs of in- 
kumanity. | | 
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Ir, on the other ſide, this general appre- 
hended it not imprackicable to reſtore the 
ancient amity of the two republicks, and 
extinguiſh. their preſent. animoſities, by ap- 
propriating to one the ſovereign command 
at ſea, to the other at land, why did he not 
act correſpondentiy to this apprehenſion? It 
ſeems evident, his genius was contracted; 

he proceeded, as ſuppoſing the intereſt of 
his, country had ſuffered no alteration; a 
conduct "that will ever make him be re- 
garded 7 48. a man driven —— by the gale of 
popularity, . who. made war like a great 
ſoldier, but a moderate politician. Cimon 
would, on ſome; occaſions, venture to ex- 
poſtulate with great freedom, in oppoſition 
to the opinion of the people; and as he 
was frequently abſent on pablick buſingſs, 
his enemies made uſe of thoſe opportunities 
40 ſap his reputation. Secretly attached co 
the nobility, whoſe pretenſions he favoured 
he endeayoured at the reeſtabliſmment of 
their influence, and neglected nothing that 
could contribute to ſupport che dignity of 
the magiſtrates. Whilſt Pericles, perhaps ſtill 
Nur an * to democracy, flattered the 

9 F : multitude 
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en inte ſuſpicions of a man, to uheſe 
fall he was to be indebted for his own ele- 
vation. Capable of aſſuming ſentiments the 
| moſt foreign © this heart, of comprehending | 
at the ſame inſtant a multiplicity of objects, 
and of combining them with the moſt accu- 
rate pseciſion, his exquilite propriety of un- 
derſtanding always directed him to à choice 
of the moſt infalſible means for the attain- 
ment of his end. A great captain, a great 
ſtateſman, and a fill. greater orator; Athens 
Rad never yet beheld a citizen, in whom 
fuch an aſſemblage of talents were united; 
but all theſe accompliſnments, ſubſtrvi- : 
ent to rp * * 10 his pon 
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Ir had not eſcaped the obſervation"of Pe- 7 
ricles, that inconſiſtency of conduct in his 
ꝓredeteſſors in power laid che foundation of 
their deſtruction.” The fame men at differ- 
ent periods' were diſintereſted, "refoluce, ava- 
ricious and timid. Far Am pe ung their 


example of being partially virtuous, or viti- 
ous, Kottetimes agitated. Aer * for the 
i eee eee . 2 - pnblick, 
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Publick, at others for their Private emolu-. 
ment, now. irritating the populace, then 
ſeryilely Courting ./ their applauſe, * ericles, | 
made it an invariable i 1 en eh 
eee „ 0 liv: - 


— bs order 10 redet the be 0 
| Cimagn.eſs ſtriking jh the een of che 905 £ 
tude, expence Was. ne and, as the 
fortune of Pericles was, then not above me- 
diocrity,.. he ſaw; the neceſſity of ayailing 
bimſelf of che riches of the ſtate. He layiſh- 
ed donations on the, Populace, to enable 
them to be preſent at che publick aſſemnblies; 
as well as cheatrical repreſentations. Poi- 
ſeſſed with the frenzy of political knawle dge, 
their curioſity to hear the pleadings of the 
orators, only gave place to their paſſion for 
the theatre. Racer n. decide, W Where ini. 


paſſed: in, the. Seng of juſtice, they left 
Pericles,an unbounded authority! in che * 8 
ral e i Di. 5 


2 This 1 of the ee of the 3 


Was too ſkilful to rely upon the ſtability of 
as their 
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heir favour, on any other-terms chan inva- 
riable complaiſance to them caprices. He 
became the very ſoul of the republick. He 
held the great in ſubjection, by throwing the 
council of Areopagus, and the reſt of the 
magiſtrates, into contempt; deciding every 
| queſtion according to his will. "Yer, how- 
ever perſuaſive his eloquence, à "reverſe of 
fortune might invalidate all the Aouriſhes 
of the rheterician, ſhake the very foundation 
of Athens to its centre, and, in awakening 
her from a ſtate of lethargic intoxication, 
prove the deſtruction of her idol. Pericles 
ſaw the danger, and diſplæyed the ſuperiority 

5 of his genius in never embarking the repub- 
ck in any enterprize, without an apparent 
certainty of ſucceſs. On theſe principles, it 
Vas impoſſible for him to repair the miſtake 
1 have poinged out in Cimon. So far was 
he from meditating an attack on Lacedæ- 
mon, that he beheld with vexation the en- 
creaſe of that jealouſy of the Athenian glory, 
which was but too apparent: His appre- 
Henfions were alarmed, leſt the Spartans, 
| Jeconded ” this FRO a 0 r 


y 


flfrould come to an gpen rupture; when the 


diſtinction. of commander in chief. plats ws 4 
people hitherto-, deemed. invincible, . would. 


be attended with greater embarraſſment and 


fatigue than he was able to entounter. ,;Fhe- 


only reſource left; was, to · introduce: corr 
ruption - im Lacedæ mon. To accompliſh 
this, he maintained penſionaries;: fd} wha; 
under the. maſk. of extolling the moderation: 
of their anceſtors, the laws of Lycurgus, 


and the Jaye of their country, declaimed 


againſt the calamities of war, the, better to 


ein a- continuation of pl ific meaſures. - 


But peace itſelf became a, new: inconveni- 
ence.” The Perſian war began to be con- 
ſidered as unfaſhionable this was af real 
evil, as it gratifed at once the compound 
taſte of the Athenians, fax. glory and;.mag- 


W od aſſuring them an eaſy conqueſt, 3 
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2 lens Aitnibated ten talents annually * 


amongſt the principal Lacedemonians. Ser Pluarch, 
A talent weighed. ſixty | pounds, Troy weight, about 


ninety marks of French money, or 20620. dale 


See drburbnot. "When \ we kno 9 w the value of, 4 


| mark” of N it is eaſy. alte the compli . 
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too great inaftivity. To decide critically 
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with a conſiderable booty. The danger alſo. 


was great, of ſuffering them to ſink into 


on the merit of a theatrical piece, a picture, 
ſtatue, or edifice. were inſufficient employ- 


ments to occupy their minds. The Atheni-. 


ans muſt have enemies, armies, campaigns, 


and victories, or their native reſtleſſueſt, 


excited by political cabals, then warmly 
tene wed, would ſoon have rendered the taſk 
of gelding © den eus diteen for the art of 


Ps, 7 14 7 . 
1 Aa + „ 
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2 not equally- ſatisfied with his admini- 


ſtration. They kad no objections to the 


_ Unity or pleaſures in which the republick 


was immerſed, but they thought it unteaſon- 
able t pay the expence of feaſts and pub. 
lick ſhews; and that Pericles ſhould. levy 


more than fix hundred talents, by: way of 
contribution, ta procure his citizens frivo· 


lous amuſements, when Cimon was content-. 
ed with fixty to carry on a foreign war. 


The perfidy of. Pericles reduced, to deſpair 


a | people, whoſe weakneſs made reſiſtance 
their 


2 1 * 
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their ingvitable ruin: : Beſides, their being 
entirely unconnacted match other, ſo that 
it was impoſſible for them to act in concert, 
the colonies were void of ambitiony: they 


% 


_ were ſatisfied with the reſtoratipn· of liberty. - 


and. had obtained of Cimon an egemption- 
from farther affiſtance. than furniſhing ſhips 
and money, to ſupport the wat, commenced 
with Perſia, on their account. 


by this indulgence, to the tranquillity of s 


life of leifure, they became igvorant of 
martial exerciſes; and. according to the 


judicious obſervation of Thucydides, find- 55 
ing chemſelves exhauſted. by the taxation to 


which they had ſubmitted, they were no- 


longer capable of oppoſing the will of 


Athens, henever it was her choice to treat 
them rather, as ſubjects than allies. By re- 
preſenting the murmurs.of theſe unfortunate 
men as an inſufferable offence, tending to 
deſtroy all kind of ſubordination, Pericles: 


eaſihy rendered them odious to the Athenians, 


whom he periuaded to engage in a war that 
muſt neceſſarily advance his own reputation, 


trom * certainty of uninterrupted. ſucceſs; 
s © wu 7 whilſt 


WIR, 


; 
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«whilſt ah republick, pleaſed: with gaining 
battles and taking cities, no matter at What 
price, was too ignorant of her real intereſt 
to diſcern, that advantages over allies were 
* indications of an approaching decline; and 
that 4 revolt of her colonies would lead 
Athens back to the fame point of imbecllity, 
in which ſhe appeared at the commencement 
. of the'Altaric war. 5 ER 


17 4357 28 


| The Polite Sven of Perictes Kh 
: ne imminable, | notwithſtanding the 
deelenſion of that of Athens; but the cus 
ſtomaty time to ac bunt for the diſpoſal of 
the publick money arrived. Fhis was a 
delicate affair to tranſact. | Not that Pericles 
had enriched' himfelf at the Expence of the 
ſtate; yet, either from his own! negligence, 
or the diftonelty of the ſubaltern officers of 
the treaſury, who ated under his commiſſi- . 
on, a very conſiderable ſum remained unac- 
counted for. He was alſo unwilling the Athe- 
nians ſhould be acquainted with the exhauſt. 
ed ſtate of their finances, as fuch a diſcovery 
was evidently to decry the prodigality of 


EXPENCE in feaſts, fports, and theatrical re. 
preſentations; 
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" preſentations and a tacit confeſſion, = 
the final tendency of theſe amuſeménts was 
the. ruin ot the republic and her allies. 
The. well Le] known witty. reply of Alcibi. 
ades, in this cnet, ſerved for counſel 
1 Pericles. Inſtead of thinking how to 
make a plauſible eſtimate of his diſbürfe. 
ments, his. ſole ſtudy WAS, how he ſhould _ 
avoid making any at all, I accompliſh - 
his purpofe, it became neceſſary. to transfer 
the attention of the Athenians, from dome. 
ſtick concerns, to ſome important foreign 
enterprize. Not one of the colonies had 
courage to appear in arms Intimidated as 
they were by the ſeverity of their bondage, 
they confined their reſentment” within their 
| own. breaſts till ſome favourable opportunity | 
ſhould give it vent. Pericles was tardy in 
remittances to his Laconian penſionnaries; ; - 
„ * F 55 e. 
me ark wanting to ELD ht onal, - 
.* at his door, and, requeſting an audience, . 
anſwered, he could not be enterrupted ; being . 
in conüdefing bow to prepare his accounts, for | 
inſpection of the Achenians. Would it not be mote 
jaudicious, ſaid Alcibiades withdrawing, for him ta 
- conſider how to prevent their inſpecting 2 at all? 


«| Plutar chi fe of Alcibiades, ) 


ps. 
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=Y inſtead of re revenging His omiſſion, By 
expitiating fill more largely on the bleflitigs 
peace, injudiciouſly gave up the argu- 
ment. From that moment the republick of 
ee having n no longer any inpedt- 
ment £0 the indulgence of Ker natural incli- 
nation, embittered by the complaints of Her 
allies, paſſed a decree, by which ſhe' agreed 
to take Corinth, Potidea, gina, and Ms. 
n under her protection. ee e 


1 


"Penictss, to whom every thing facceeded 
| according to his wiſhes, took advantage of 
- this alliance, to irritate the pride of his 
Se . "Ihe controvertible point 
is not, ſaid he, whether we ought to pay 
« 4 ſnameful complaiſance to the will of 
« Lacedzmon, i in her injunction to aban- 
don Potidea, to enfranchiſe Egina, to 
revoke our decree againſt. Megzra! Our 
on moderation might have inſtructed us 
2 to ſteer between lenity and juſtice: bat 
4 when Lacedzmon preſumes to command, 
c reſiſtance is the part of Athens! If, influ... 


\ enced. by the threat of- an ann you 
N 


3 
Us ; 
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« yielded to che opinion of the . 5 N 
1 puſilanimity would be deemed the only 9 
% motive. A ſucceſſio on of new demands 1 
© would, at length, either force you to 
1 tefuſe compliance, or ſubmit to abject 
« ſlaveryl To day, by a vigorous exection - 
«of publick ſpirit, you may remove the im- 
« pending danger, impoſe laws on your 
<< allies, and give an everlaſting example to 
5 Lacedæmon, that overbearing inſolence 
can never be crowned with ſucceſs. | 7G 
"* ; Morrow, perhaps may be 4 day too- 

agen: - 
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he Are a the Aikeniins, Robe 18. 
duced, were not yet in a ſituation ſo deſpe- 
| rate as to render it impoſſible for Peric les to 
have formed a plan of action capable not 
only of aggrandizing, but of · conſirming 
their power at the expence of their rival. 
Pericles poſſeſſed talents adequate to N 
- undentaking, but, ever attentive to the 
ſiolfin advantage of governing, or rather 
enſlaving bis countrymen, he was fearful leſt 
an enlapged,: and extenſive plan of operati- - 
u DU 1 terminate in the Optra Ron * 
io diy Damit bas. a 
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W ein abt. * 
his private. views. "He was Selene, 
that if the Athenians ſhould tu 


N 


urn the Whole 
weight of their arms pretty 5 art ta With 3 2 | 


33 
reſolution tO. exterminate Ker; A Peoßle, le 


15 would render the enterprize hazaltfous 
and bloody; nor could he decline“ the Poſt 
of commander in chief without Forfeiting | 


| his honour and. reputation. On the coptra- 0 


ry, in propoſing to the Athenians an inde- 


| terminate and Nenne war, "bounding all | 


military exploits to the pillage of Laconia, 
| he was left entirely at Ii rty to regulate his 
eonduct by circumſtances, to retreat or 
advance, varying his machinations with the 
turn of events, and conſtantly acting the 
part moſt e to As particular c Vant⸗ 


age. 
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Ber, if the Hiſen "Ry PRO com- 


menced hoſtilities, by ſeeing objects through 
2 falſe medium, the Lacedemonians, on 


| their. fide. were equally ignorant of their 


real intereſt. They ſeemed to imitate the f 
example of their adverſary, in beſtowing 


all their attention on the circumſtance which 
ſerved as a pretext for a rupture; regarding 
that as the ſole cauſe, and ultimate end of 
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purſuit. HAHN noon A o calf. 


2 " Ser — — of the Achehtaw gloty; died 


tives nt Armed thi 


in Greece, were thi 


ard, or rather b it. The moſt proba- 


|  thetnſelves of the diſcontent of the ollies, to 
_ win them over to their party; and, by the 


inſpired the reſt of Greedèe witk a beundleſs 
and unreſerved confidence. Sparta, however, 


ected on principles diametrically oppoſite. 
She ſolicited the friendſhip of Perſia. and 


* 
By ſacrificed to that court the Aſiatic colonies. 
r JSheneben granted her protection with re- 
huctance ta thoſr cities who waited. for her 
; 2 the, Athenian, yoke: 
It and inſtead of treating with gentleneſs ſuch 
g ale, of her competitor as remained 
of | ow © by | 1 


ar „ 6 


Tſcarce have believed them 
3 by ambition, ſo remote were 
their thoughts from the proper object of its 
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ans, it was — thoukd 
Aikck the Athenians to theft original Rand- 


die meins — e gang 
freedom to the tributary nations, àvailing 


general tenor of their proceedings, to have 
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faithful to their firſt en | ee 
1 e ſevarityt to all. 
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true intereſt, they would have been fatisfie( 
with a marine force, powerful enough o 


| with Aiigenee to inggeaſe chr amber of their | 


land forces. No advantages could accrue 


from building fleets to awe- Pelopanneſus: - 


this chuld only injure the allies of Lacedæ- 


mon Wheregs the reduction. of yuan” 
lick as che great point in which 7 Os 2 1 


J eee yagi 
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eee won us nee ny 4 
| dated” with” a leſe degree of intelligence 


chan that of Peloponnefus. The zwo prin- 


cipal powers ſeem fo <qually blindoto the 


main purpoſe, chat all cheir movement are 


rather deviations from it. Whilſt Archida- 
mus atracks che Platans, and falls on Acar- 


"Hot the Athentans make an irreption a 


| * into 
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into Caleide and Bourke! Does“ an ally | 
revolt? the attention of both parties is turn- 
ed immediately on that ſide! Sometimes the 
theatre of achon is in the ifles of Leſbos, or 
reyfa, in int terfitortes of the Megareans. 5 
intantły it is wanſperted ts Bolin, Bredtid, 9 
r Trace! Thus by à dwifon of their + 
forces, both republicks were rendered inca- j 
pable of coming to l deciſtve engagement. 
Fortunate and unfuccefsfuf by turns, "their _ 
loſſes and advantages were 1 balane. 
ed that Athen and Lacedemon; after 
fruitleſſly athauſting and —— each 
other, were leſs in x tate of impoſing laws, 
and more remote from — main 


Far — ambition. 19m Tori hertne ; O07 


Tos A 5 


| : Tino | bovoagrtt 
Tur war had now continued ten years; 

1 whilſt both republicks ſuffered greater inju- 
ry from the miſtaken ſyſtem purſued by their 
own (Citizens; than from che devaſtations of 
the enemy; when, ſtill more inveterate in 
reſentment, as debilitated iniſtrength, necel- 
ſity obliged them to fign an athicable treaty 
for. FG and. W 1 
them 
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No OTWITRSTANDING chat neither C 


prog Pericles, in their miniſterial Fapacity, 
had conducted ther. Athenians in the, path 
- moſt conducive'to the glory of their. Country, * 


owe the one, whoſe views always tended 


towards utility, had not degraded its conſe- 
quencez. and che other preſerycd.its. reputati- 


on by the happy: ſuggeſs.of. his; enterp: izes, 
however detrimentalꝭ to the welfare of the 
fate ſuch enterprizes might be, whoſe falſe 
ſplendour impaſed on perſons-guided only by 


appearances. But after the death of Pericles, 


who! baniſhed merit from his preſence, and 


employed only ſuch perſons in the admini- 


ſtration as] were incapable of exciting his 
jealouſy, Athens of courſe became a prey to 
a. ſett of men whoſe ambition was of the moſt 
groveling ſpecies. Deficient in talents, 
knowledge; integrity of heart, and elevation 
amn e believed a blind ſervility 
to. the will of the multitude the only 
requiſite qualification in the leader of a 


III. 
TRE 


the exile of the Piſiſtradæ, muſt have con- 
timed under the influence of their moſt 


obſcure und deſpicable citizens; had not ſe- 


veral of icheir ĩũſtitutions, calculatęd 07 in- 
Fpirein taſte ſor: glory and patriotiim, awaken- 


* ene Emme in men of talents; 


il MX e My SITY © 291 277? "1 20 uad 
"PF 5 I! 101 141 
of, piadlied Petore i. in e Jen of 
Greece, owed its origin in Athens to the baniſhment of 
'the Piiſtradee- : It confifted in a decree of exile! >for 


ten years x; unattended; with diſgrace, as ſuch citizens 


were, alone, its. objects. whoſe eminent merit and 


44 


ſervices rendered him tod formidable in 


L mp ned "The people affembled on theſe' tc alliblls | 
to [paſs ſentence; and each citizen wrote upon a2 


gell che name of him he beliered moſt capable of ci eum · 
venting publick liberty; and if the ſuffrages amounted 


to ſix thouſand, he was banithed. Perali/m {baniſh-_ 


ment for five years) a a fimilar cuſtom in Syracuſes,. 


occaſfoned. the moſt virtuous citizens. to act with. timi- . 


dity, Thoſe whoſe purity of manners and enlargement 
of underſtanding. recommended. A3 proper to reſide at 
the helm,, withdrew from. the hazardous elevation, to 
to, the ſecurity, of private life, * that, the pls oe of 
public affairs devolyed on the moſt confemp ble 
. perſons. . Agiſtotle fays, that "Oftraci/m was * guard 


of liberty, but wiſhes ir, MORA owe its ts preſervation to- 3 


ſome other method. 
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Bt T Athenians \who' regarded 9 Obe 
bh as the ſecurity of that liberty reſtored by 
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-niſhment from an ungrateful republiok, had 
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and even conquered that 1z}: indolence, ther 
reſult of retirement, which · the fear of ba- 


plunged them into. As political knowledge 


was neceſſary to render a man reſpectable in 
Athens, it was alſo. neceflary for him to 
eraſe the idea of Oflrariſm in ſume degree 
from his remembrande. During che admi- 
niſtration of Pericles, the be had. 
inbibed ſo paſſionate a degree of fondneſs for 
philoſophy and the fine arts, as induced it to 
- beſtow. equal eſteem and conſideration on 
their profeſſors, as on magiſtrates, and gene- 


'Tals. This was an inducement to men of 
ſenſe to purſue the leſs dangerous paths of. 


glory, now. opened to their view, and pre- 
eminence in fciences and arts began to incite 
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ſtocles, obſerving with concern that the ſon aſpired to 
the higheſt employments in the ſtate, in order to mode. 


rate that propenſity, led him to the ſea ſhore; and 
Pointing to, the Glabled galleys of the republick, 


Which were. rotting in in the docks, compared them to 
n grown old in the ſervice of their . 


"who are — neglected when no longer of uſe. 


122 
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the ambition of 1 men of the moiſt. excelent 


pdlicieal talens. 


þ 2 


Tuts, er de- other e plac 


fuch a dearth of political merit in Athens, 


complifh the violent removal, or ruin of an 
adverſary, they indiſcriminately employ 


kKnavery, calumny, with the reſidue of thoſe 
deteſtably mean artifices, which muſt ever 
terminate in the deſtruction of thoſe who 
have recourfe to their aſſiſtance. The peo. 
Ple, diſtracted by faction and cabal, dreaded 
that culpable indolenee which gives up 
every thing to the citizens who engaged thteĩt 
eſteem. They diſtruſted every one; were 
eonſtantly on their guard; ſtruggled for 


freedom; and experienced all theſe turnul; 


ruovs agitations which WP phy morn 


ee a tate.” Horn 


Tun Prevalence of — oY kianeth 
' ſyſtem 


at the death of Pericles," that Cleon, a man 
mentioned by all hiſtortans with the utmoſt 
eontempt, aſſumed a predominant influence 
dver his competitors. Fortune endows all 
men of intrigue with confidence. TV ac- 
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ſyſtem of politicks; had led the Athenians 
to the brink of ruin, "whey, the principal 
citizens, of whom, to conciliate favour with 
the multirude, he was: the declared enemy, 
raiſed him up a competitor; but had nothing 
better to oppoſe than Nicias, whoſe exceſ- 
five dimidity made him tremble at the pub- 
lick nomination. One may imagine, from 
this eircumſtance, how ill ie e he was 
for the part alot ted him to act. He was not 
| deficient. in. good qualities, was generous, 
and eloquent; but, by an. unaccountable 
puſilanimous diffidence in his own abilities, 
he wanted reſolution to appear publickly 
virtuous. Cleon, with his noiſy inſolence, 
Hlenced the modeſt virtues of Nicias. The 
people excuſed the rapaciouſneſs of the one, 
and could not diſtinguiſh the diſintereſted - 
neſs of the other. A brave ſoldier, but an 
irreſolute commander, every enterpriae ap- 
peared impracticable to Nicias.. Whenever 
procraſtination ſuffered him to act, the 
favourable. moment for action was already 
paſt. Involved in doubts and diliberations, 
ſcarce has lie made an effort of deciſion, 


hen. 4 more advan tageous idea ftarts up 
which. 


#? * 3. f - 
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Which his imagination purſues, and quickly 
abandons for ſome ne w chimæra. Cleon, on 
the contraty, was inſenfible to difficulties. 
Whether an enterptine were raſh or prudent, 
a meaſure rational or abſurd, was juſt the 
ſame to Cleon. At length the Athenians, 
_ perplexed and divided between the inaQtive 
talents and virtues of the one, and the un- 
daunted folly and impudence ef the other, 
either wanted courage to come to any deter- 
mination, 'or made choice of the worlt'r mes⸗ 


fer TK; were porn | 


&. 4 19 


"Atemabes. now begen to . on the 
theatre of publick affairs. He was not a 
man of ambitign, bur of vanity, which. he 
indulged in making himſelf the principal 
object of diſcourſe and admiration in Athens. 
His courage eloquence and every cirrum- 
ſtance of his behaviour- were embelliſhed 


with peculiar graces. Devoted to the vo- . 


luptuouſneſs of love, and the exceſfles of the 
table; conſcious of his ſuperior powers of 
pleaſing, and a certain inſinuating ductility 


of manners, which ſeldom fails to ruin the 


poſſeſſor, he, now, ſeemed to engage in 
| „ 
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| Politicks; ondz; as a relaxation fromm pleaſure, 
His genius was admirable,” but, che ſprin 
of aſtion ig bis aul, having loſt their force, 
were incapable of unremitting attention. 
Lic eouüd be great onhy by ſtarts. I find it 
difficult to + rom that a character ſa flexi- 
ble and pliant as that af Alcibiades, wha 3 
aſſumed the manners of every country, in 
Sparta ruggedly and, ſeuerely virtuous, in 
Jonis refined and delicate as @ native, wha 
could give examples ef ruſticity in. Thrace, 
and in Aſia be envyed hy che Satrapes, for 
his luxurious elegance, ever was intended 
y nature for a great mau. Notwithſtanding 
his being the pupil of Socrates, he vas 
little diſpoſed to conſider good and evil in 
in any other lights than as condycive to his 
ä intereſt. The ſaying of Timon, the 
miſantlibepe,. is well known: * Courage, 
* my dear friend, ſaid he, ſhaking Alcibi- 
<. ades by the hands 1 am obliged to * — for 
<< acquiring ſo much reputation. Be but 
once the idol of the people, and thou 
"Bi A Athe- 


* nians. 


In 
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1. di fact, elne ruis ob 2 fiate cansst be 
far off ben 4 man of this character is 
Wick ſupreme command. The: | 
Sire ſanction to à idepraviey bf 
8 E ® ſtagnation ef 
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ee grew rorpid. and ſeemed: ab- 
ſolutely ſinkinguinder che war with Laconia; 
When, ſciced wh a Kind of frenzy, they 
unempedtenz made a vigorous exertion of 
Ftrength, and collected a farmidahle force 
For the invaſion. of Sicily: That iſſand had - 
Jong been a flattering: objedt do their ü- 45 
on; and Pericles, with all bis rk : 1 
Powers, could fearcely ocſttain their 1 imperu- 1 
olity. The complaints of the Leonti 
and Ageſtians, againſt Syracuſe, rouſed 
theſe :ſubliding ideas. Already they en- 
joyed, by: anticipation, the reduction .of 
Sicily which was regarded as x military.for- E 
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"tres, or arena, from whence they . 


the "HHeguu — 4 $a be 
eee kEing- 
dom of Sicily? Suppoſe even that the terror 


oFeciehiank hin thrown the Sygncuſiny inne 
wee 2 n 


42 — fim eſtabliſnment! Sicily 


ri \6opquerer,” and confidence ſucceeding to 
deſpondenoy muſt ſoon have occaſioned ja | 
co What infaruation; not to diſcern 
that n artemptllot i chis nature would only 
ir ate che Lacedemonians, and, at the 
ſame time, be fegarded by then as a material 
advantage! Was i not evident that a ſepara 

ration of its forces expoſed Athens to the 


. > = * 
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havond of pepulies;! biek:in- Sicily und Pelo. | 


In 2:word;: fince chat republick . 
could: aſſemble an army ſtrong enough to 


beſiege a city ſo conſiderable as Syracuſe, | 


would it hot have been more eligible to 
attack the capital of Sparta; and then, 
crowned with. ſucceſs, have turned the com- 
bined armies. of Greece againſt a foreign. 
power, rather than to avail itfelf of: foreign 
aſſiſtance in enen the _— of 
ne = A . 0 3+ 
2 1 9 

as e Sig ard of * en- 
terprize, the meaſures purſued were ctrava 
gant. Percedent to the departure of - the. 
fleet, the '' Athenians. gave inſtructions to 
their commanders, that when they had 


made themſelves maſters of Syracuſe, and 
Selinuntum, they were to ſell che inhabitants, | 
and levy contributiens on the other cities of 
Sicily. This was, by reduciag them to a 
ſtate of deſperation, to invite the eg. 


ans and Selinuntines to defenq; th 
to the laſt extremity; and to nde E 


";aviible; ſhould any poſſible means of re- 


fiſtance exiſt, It was ro alienate the hearts 
EY G KO ot 


Ee. «c — — * 


af the uh be en 2 cut off 
all expectations of aſſiſtance, by convincing 
them their own intereſt and that of ole two 
cities were inſeparable. . TEE 


— 


| As Athens could no 0 boaſt of a 
Themiſtocles, whoſe perſpicacious ſagacity 
might have ſtruck out ſome latent means of 
repairing the folly of a war commenced 
under evil auſpices, there could be no pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, but from leaving the 
conduct of it to Alcibiades, whoſe genius 
and intrepidity were calculated to give birth 
10 romantic events; to thoſe ſtrange, unex- 
pected turns of fortune that ſometimes con- 
| found reaſon, and change the very nature 3 
things. But ſcarcely was he landed on the 
coalt of Sicily than his enemies conſpired his 
deſtruction; and, by ſecuring religion and 
the prieſts in their intereſt, contrived to 
have Alcibiades recalled, to anſwer a criminal 
proceſs before the people. Nicias, who had 
conſidered the war as a ſpecies of delirium 
in his fellow citizens, ſhared the command 


of the 4 mak Lamachus, an enterprizing 
ſoldier, 


* 
5 


We 4 * 
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foldier, who thought courage and petleye- 


rance enſured ſucceſs.” With Him, t the moſt | 


_ favourable ſituation for attacking an enemy, ; 


was always that wherein he found himſelf. 
This general being flain, Nicias found his 
apprehenſions encreaſe with his ' honours. 


Whilſt he oppoſed the ardent impetuoſity of 


his colleague with calm deliberation, he was 
obliged to have an opinion; but his incerti- 
tude returned the moment he was left alone 


In the military command. He wrote to 
Athens for re-enforcements, and new coad- 


jutors; and in expectation of their arrival, | 
he remained inactive, meditating AN honour- : 


able retreat. Demoſthenes and Eurymedon 


were appointed his aſſociates: men who le 
diſſimihitude of character rendered it ſo im- 


poſſible for them to think or act in con- 
junction, as muſt alone have overturned 


the moſt JN and. beſt concerted | 


| operations. 


Wige recollects the —— 
loſſes ſuſtained by the Athenians in Sicily, 


will eaſily comprebend the impoſſibility o 


unn their republick to its original 
oo ſplendour. 
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lane... Its finances were b a. 
hauſted; its navy ſo reduced as. to render 
the difficulty of being ſupplied with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life by ſea very urgent; whilſt 
the fields of Attica lay uncultivated. For 
the Lacedemonians, purſuant to the advice 
Of Alcibiades, who had taken refuge among 
them, fortified Décelia, from whence they 
ravaged the country with impunity. No 
longer in a ſtate to impoſe laws on her, allies, 
Athens every day enperienced freſh inſtances 
of defection: whilſt Lacedæmon, on the 
contrary, gained additional vigour from the 
alliance of cities diſguſted with the haughti- 
neſs of her rival. Revenge induced the 
Syracuſians tofurniſh a numerous fleet, that 
veſted in the Spartans the empire of the ſea; 
and the ambaſſadors of Tiflaphernes, a Per- 
fan Satrape, governor of the maritime 
provinces in Aſia, offered aſſiſtance, and 
ſolicited them to endeavour the total extir- 


Potigo wy the Athenians. 


Tur fa of this * aſs FO 


have been decided, had the Spartans attack- 


Af 


19 


rr 


apparent advant | 
circumſtance could appear deciſive to a peo- s 


% * N 
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ed the Ef * An impreſiom Heres | 


ce ſays Thucydides, would have augmeptec 


the confuſion that reigned in the;govern-- 


ment; the Athenians would have funk 
„ under their timidity, without coming to 
any reſolution; and their dominion would 


"7 infallibly have been. circumſcribed within 


the limits of their walls. But, continues 
<«: thehiſtorian, this is not the firſt time: that. 


the circumipection,, natural to the Lace- 


* demonians, has oc, 


afioned their lofing 


ple who never had. had any fixed object in 
view during the courſe of the war! An ac- 


eumulation of ſtrength Was, to Sparta, an 
15 accumulation of — g 


Han erinner was, however, of ore 
duration. Syracuſe was neceſſiated to recall 
her troops to defend her againſt the Cartha- 
ginians; and Alcibiades, who found himſelf 


treated with contempt from the time his 


country declined in reputation, to avoid 
being cruſhed in the impending ruin, re- 


ved to enlighten Tiſſaphernes ; in d to 


93 5 the 


In reality, no 


* 


ſenſible that, far for" defiring to 


the oa S rie . ty 1 


t terminate 
the war that depopulated Greece,” or lending 


the Spartans afliſtance againſt the Athenians, 


he ought to hold the two republicks in 
equilibrium. That, by computing their 
reſpective advantages, deſtroying the one by 
the other, and fomenting their rooted emu- 
lation, he might lay them equally under the 
the neceſſity of flying to the Perſian monarch 
for protection, who conſequently would 
become the mediato 5 0 or rather - arbiter of 
Greece. | 


Tun un of Alcibiadeg to Athens, at 


this critical juncture, ſeemed to revive its 


former courage. That general gained an 
advantage over the Lacedemonians conſider- 


able enough to induce them to ſue for 


peace. Both republicks had felt all the 
evils of war, whilft neither could. boaſt the 


| ſmalleſt advantage trom it. Fallen as Athens 


was, one would imagine every ſpark of am- 
bition that incited the jealouſy of Sparta 
thould have been extinguiſhed. Vet ſome 
eſſential articles in the treaty met with inſur- 

mountable 


n ah GABLES. ms 


mountable oppoſition $; and Athens tac very 


_ ſoon. reaſon to repent, having rejected the 


advantageous conditions offered by her rival; 
Aleibiades, it is true, was victorious: in the 
feld, but the brilliancy of his enterprizes 
ſhed a luſtre on the conduct of the general, 
without contributing, in the ſmalleſt degree, 


to the good of the publick. Beſides, the 
inconſiderate behaviour of Alci biades always. 


furniſhed his opponents with arms to ſubdue 


him. He was a. ſecond time diſgraced y 
prteciſely at the moment when Perſia re- 


nounced the politicks adopted by Tiſſapher- 


nes, and declared openly in favour of the 
rn nag 


* 


[4] Cyrus, dift noviſhed 3 in Mer by the . 


tion of Cyrus the Younger, had been appointed 
governor of Aſia-Minor by his brother Artaxerxes 


Maemon. The ambition of this prince was unbounded;, 
and, deſirous to execute a long meditated ſcheme of 
uſurping the throne, he contracted a ſtrict league of 
amity with the Greeks, particularly thoſe of Pelopon- 


neſus. His deſign was to gain them to his intereſt; 


judging, with reaſon, that his ſcheme could never ſuc. 
ceed; unleſs he united a body of Greeks with his pro · 


vincial forces. With this view he ſupplied Lacedzmon 
| with. a eee naval armament. 


Who betrayed the by er of. | de country; 5 
or by men of ſhallow intellects incapable of 


diſcerning it, ſeemed likely to terminate in 
the total ruin of Greece, When Lyſander 


appeared at the head of the Lacedemonians. 


The face of affairs ſoon wore a different 
aſpect, under an ambitious chief. whoſe geni- 


us, diſerigaged from the maxims and preju- 


diees of the times, opened itſelf an untried 
road'to glory, and traced a plan of action 
whoſe importance his r had hitherto 
deen n wirh. AN 


% 


Drspor xD of that pre-eminence FE long 
de embittered by. a tedious war, 
* at once by the Greeks and Aſiatics 

o purſue the deſtruction of Athens, the 
ated ſtill retained their original principle 
of moderation; an evident proof of the wiſ- 
dom of RCRA» s inſtitutions. [i] As if 

| they 


« 13 if I am not Nn en tlie obſervation is a 
ſufficient reply to the reproaches thrown out againſt. 


Lycurgus, both by Polybius and Ariſtotle. The latter 
accuſes that legiſlator of fruſtrating his own intentions, 
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they were perſuaded that by mortifying the 
inſolence of their rival, ſhe would be reduce 
ed to fall voluntarily i into her ſubaltern rank 
in the political ſcale, they ſeemed ſatisfied 
with her depreſſion. But Lyſander taught 
them to comprehend, that after ſo long and 
obſtinate a war, there remained one only 
| prudent, ſecure, and vigorous part to act. 
That a peace, whatever were its terms, 
ought always to be conſidered as precarious 
in its duration, whilſt the Athenians had the 
leaſt hope left to reinſtate themſelves. That 
Sparta ought to avail herſelf of her preſent 
ſuperiority in the termination of a quarrel 5 
which might, otherwiſe, - break out witk 
freſh ardour, when the circumſtances of: 
affairs were leſs favourable. Lyſander. re- 
garded every victory as a nearer ſtep to the 
ruin of Athens.. Every advantage gained | 
over the remains of her maritime force, was 
with a view of blocking up eg harbour by 
| G 5 „„ fea, 


— 


| Uck. T ke former * him for ſuffering the Spar- 
tans to aſpire to the conqueſt of Grecce. Surely theſe 


writers muſt have been 3 to one circumſtance;: 


wiz. that fix hundred years ha intervened between 
Lycurgus and Lyſander. 
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"ea, to facilitate the c emenke f Ngis and 
Pauſarias, who conducted he ige By land. 
The moment, fatal to Athens, arr arrived)! *Re- 
duced to the laſt extremity, ſhe ſupplicated 
for peace—agreed to demoliſh her fortifica- 
tions, and the walls of the Pyræeum. She 
emancipated the tributary cities; recalled 
her exiled citizens; delivered up all her 
galleys, except twelve; and engaged not to 
enter into any war but as ſubordinate to 
Lacedæmon. Lyſander gave the mortal 
wound to the glory of the republick by ſub- 
verting its political conſtitution. He put a 
period to democracy, and veſted the * 
authority 1 in thirty citizens. 2 


No impediment longer remained to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the original ſyſtem of poli- 
cy in Greece; and, in all probability, La- 
cedæmon would have been ſatisfied with 
the reſtitution of her former rank, had ſhe 
been A to indulge her natural mode- 
ration. But, in the very moment of 
triumph, when proſpetity rendered her leſs 


attentive to danger, ſne was deceived by the 
e e Ah 79 ">" "Hero 


Ars 
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u had. crowned. her with laurels; by. 
that Lyſanden, who  ungenerouſly and 


baſely — his AF to ſelfiſn gra - 
UNI | Sf | 


Neves aid a. af BI _— less of the 
manners of Sparta than Lyſander. Oaths, 
compacts, publick ſpirit, honour, perfidy, 
were with him mere words, unaccompanied 
with ideas. In: his eſtimation, virtues and- 
vices were-equal: he conſidered them only. 
as more or leſs inſtrumental to the purpoſes 
of his ambition. The rank of citizen ap- 
peared too groveling. He aſpired to that 
of king. Not in the character of a tyrant; 
who wants to ſubvert the government by” 
violence, but in that of a.refined politician, - 
who undertakes a reformation” of its 
abuſes... According to the: hiſtorians, his 
plan was» to-decry hereditary right, as a 
barbarous cuſtom, that frequently entruſted . 
the reins of government to the hands of _—_ -* 
infant, or a man ſcarcely. capable of per- 
forming the duties of a private citizen; but 
that the happineſs of a nation required roy- 
alty ſhould be the reward of merit. In ordet 
25 to 
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important a revielttion;” it became 
to undermine the general configghtion of the 

Rate; to weaken the authority of the laws; 
flatter the paſſions; and, above all, to inſtil 
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to prepare the 


into the Spartans, a taſte for novelty. This 
ſubtile politician was not yet ſatisfied. Un- 
der the ſanction of ſupporting the reputation 


of his country by new enterprizes, he intro- 


duced the *ufe of gold and filver.- with 4 
view of corrupting the morals of the people, 
and winning them over to his deſigns with: 


greater facility. The better to impoſe on 


the world, he determined to have the gene- 
2 ral. concurrence of Greece when he zſſumed 
the ſceptte. With this view he attempted, and 


"4 ſucceeded i in the abolition of popular govern- 


ment in her cities, fabſtituting in his ſtead 


"councils of regency, devoted to his will, 


becauſe incapable | of ſupporting their new 
dignity without his er | 


* 


Tu death. of Lyſander 0 Spins 
You impending ruin, but left a perplexed 
authority impoſſible to be maintained, Very 


far, in reqlity, from preparing their way to | 
elevatibn 
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 elovitioht -with-that artful addreſs which an 
inveſtigation of the policy of Philip will, in 


the next hook, enable me to explain, he 
omitted inſtructing the Lacedemonians to 
conceal their ambition; and to endeavour at 
inſpiring their neighbours with that confi- 


dence in their integrity which might intereſt 


them in their proſperity. Dupes to Lyſand- 


WW cunning, they became haughty and in- 
ſolent as the Athenians. All Greece medi- 


tated revenge; and Lacedæmon had no 


3 friends than the tyrants eſtabliſhed by 


Lyfander, whoſe death paved the N * 


de run of his creatures. 


10 Me aſt the ennominmb I have be- 
ſtowed on Lycurgus's inſtitutions may be, 


the were not calculated to maintain his re- 


publick in that newly. acquired empire ſhe 
owed to the policy of Lyſander. That 
great legiſlator taught her to govern Greece 
by that aſcendancy which ſuperior virtue and 
merit will always create; the tyrannical 


— of the other was anly to be ſup- 


_—y by force and oppreſſion. Nothing 
gw could 
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could be more eſſentially repugnant to the 
laws of Lycurgus than thoſe ambitious pur- 
fuits in which the Spartans were now ab- 
ſorbed: indeed, ambition was ſo i incongru- 
| ous to their national character, and ſyſtem 
of government, that the republick, when: 
ever it aſpired to conqueſt, muſt be on the 
brink of diſſolution. In all our actions, 
i ſays one of the moſt celebrated politicians, 
e let us endeavour to imitate nature: as ſhe 
never produces large branches upon ſmall 
ſtems, let not a little republick attempt 
the ſubverſion of ſtates more powerful 
than her own. If, by the ſingular fas 
vour of providence, ſuch enterprizes are 
* crowned with ſucceſs, experience ſoon 
convinces us, that a tree-whoſe trunk is 
too weak to ſupport its branches, muſt be 
rent in pieces by the firſt blaſt of wind. 
This was exemplified, continues he, in the 
« in the fate of Lacedæmon, after the re. 
duction of all the cities of Greece: no 
ſooner did Thebes appear in arms than 
her example was followed by the reſt of 


« the ſtates, and the hitkered trunk was 
* ſuddenly- 
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ce « ſuddenly ſtripped. of all its branches.” N 


. : Poverty; it is tre, ceaſed to be an obſtacle 
to the aggrandizement of Sparta, from the 


time Lyſander enriched his country with 


the ſpoils. of the v-nquiſhed,. and levied re- 


gular tributes upon. its allies. The repub- 


lick was, by this means, in a. fituation to 


ſupport foreign wars, and. undertake: great 5 
deſigns. But, in giving the Lacedemonians 


riches, did Lyſander inſtruct them that 


their true uſe was to promote the glory of 


the republick? Did he not rather ſuffer the 


them, to- overwhelm the laws and manners 
of Lycurgus, and prove an. additional cauſe 
of 1 its e 


to Sparta ought not to be omitted; which 
is, that the aſſiſtance of Perſia, and not their 
own proper ſtrength, impowered the Spar- 
tans to ſubdue the Athenians. Nor were 
they indebted for that aſſiſtance to Artaxer- 


whoſe ambitious deſigns they had favoured; 
and who, after an unſuccelgtl T to 


tide of corruption, that ever accompanies. 


xes Mnemon, but to Cyrus his brother; 


Ov very important obſervation relative , 
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feat arnſeif on”: the throne! of Perſia, 
was —_—_ defeated, and n A * in 
the _—_ 2 i e | 


. —_ 


Diele e the protection of a prince to 


whom ſhe owed her grandeur, Sparta was 


Eonfidered in the moſt odious light, by the 
Perſian court, whilſt Greece was contriving 
how to ſhake off her fetters. Few inſtances 
are to be met with, in hiſtory of a more 

truly deplorable ſituation. I do not blame 
the Spartans for falling a prey to calamity, 
but for not taking the moſt eligible methods 
to prevent it. They ought to have render 


ed Greece their beſt bulwark againſt tlie 


barbarians, by a diſplay of the duties of hu- 
manity in reſtoring to the cities their govern- 


ment and laws, and reſtraining their own 


ambition within its former bounds.” Or, if 
this triumph over the paſſions was too ſublime 
for their attainment, they ſhould have court - 
ed the friendſhip of Artaxerxes, diſavowed 
their approbation of Cyrus and his Grecian 
auxiliaries, and particularly have applied 

themſelves to gain the * of Aſia-Mi- 


nor to their intereſt, ee 
TuE 


erxes fitted out a conſiderable fleet, giving 


va > 
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Tut republick of Sparta, on tlie c contrary; 
treated the Greeks with greater ſeverity. t than 
ever: and though the Perſian monarch ex- 


tended his vengeance no farcher than the 
Afiatic colonies, ſhe picqued hetfelf on a 


fooliſh project of vine in _— them 
from Ye 


A0 SILAUS no ſoanes st to - make; 
formidable appearance in Afia, than Artax- 


the command to Conon, an Athenian, who 


had taken refuge in his court. He allo diſ- 
patched Timocrates, the Rhodian, into. 


Greece, to diſtribute large ſums of money 


amongſt the leading citizens of Thebes, Co- 


rinth, and Argos; theſe formed a powerful 


league, which ſo intimidated the Spartans. 
that they recalled Ageſilau. From that. 


moment their empire ſhook to its very 
centre, and ſoon after the Thebans complet- 
ed its ruin. Since the time the Spartans 


became maſters of Cadmæa and placed a 


garriſon there, the ſupreme autherity in 
Thebes had been veſted in a ſmall body of 


"0 * Hiſtorians tell us to what an 


— ; : excels. 
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exceſs. they abuſed their power, and with”. 
what dexterity and courage Pelopidas ex- 
terminated them, and regained the citadel of 
Cadmæa, before the Lacedemonians had 
time to affiſt the garriſon, This act of ho- 
- ſtility was the prelude to ſeveral inconſiderable 
ſxirmiſhes, in which the Thebans had fre- 
quently the advantage. The conduct of 
Ageſilaus in this war, would lead one to 
| conjecture, that the ſucceſs which attended 
him in Aſia was leſs to be attributed to his 
military capacity, than to the aſcendant io 
remarkable in the Grecian, over the Perſian 
arms; unleſs his advanced age had extin- 
| guiſhed that ardour, that activity, that intu- 
ition of which Xenophon has left us ſo 
animated a deſcription, far from undertaking 
any great or deciſive action, he is, not un- 
reaſonably, reproached with making a pro- 


20 greſſive march through the Theban territories, 


in order to eſſay the courage of the inhabitants, 
and initiate them in the art of war; Polybius 
expreſſes 2 juſt contempt for the Theban 
government; and indeed that republick, 


=] — * all 8 for the — 
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of her citizens, and her alliance with Xerxes;. 


was alone indebted to the perſonal merit of 


Epaminondas and e for en, ne 5 
acquired. 5 


Franz muſt have oo a ee compe- 0 
tition between tuo men ſo equal im talents, had / 


not a ſimilar equality in virtues united them 


1 * 


in zeal for the publick good. Nurſed in N . 


the boſom of affluence, Pelopidas deſpiſed { 


— 


its allurements. | 
bounty of fortune ſhould i interrupt his philo- 
ſophick poverty. FThe firſt, impetuous and 


enterprizing in war, maſter of every branch 


of military knowledge, held reputation leſs 
dear than his country! What a rare example! 
He reſign: d the command to one whom ne 


thought better qualified to immortalize the: | 


Thebans than himſelf. Epaminondas, on \ 
his ſide, ſeemed unconſcious ot his - ſuperior | 
abilities. He had been reluctantly drawn 0 
trom the ſchool of Philoſophy to the go- 

vernment of a nation. In him, the pe-. 
netration, courage, and prudence of Ther | 
miſtocles, were blended with the virtues of 


Socrates. 5 


Epaminondas feared the J 
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Probs gained a victory at We i 


\ 


day, ſays. Plutarch, that gave the world a 
ſpecimen of what was. afterwards completed 
at Leuctra; where the arms of Lacettæmon 
were no longer found invincible, and her 
empire received its mortal blow. In that 
ction ondas diſplayed his amazing 
extent of f genius; or, in other words, that 
combination of talents which conſtitutes the 
character of a finiſhed general. Nor is he 
leſs worthy of admiration as a politician; in- 
his plan for preſerving to his country her 
lately- acquired ſuperiority. With a view 
of totally cruſhing the Lacedemonians, he 
Placed two implacable enemies at their gates; 
by the re-eftabliſhment of Meſſina [&] in her 
ancient rights; and building the city of 
1 of His conduct was as up- 
right 


| 1 Near three. W were elapſed Gnce the 
_ city of Megara was deſtroyed by the Lacedemonians, 
WhO reduced one part of the natives to a ſtate of ſlave- 
Ty, and baniſhed” the other from Peloponneſus, under 


pain of death-ſhould they return, © 
{/] Magalopolis was a. ſtrong and powerful city; 


inhabited by a colony of Arcadian emigrants, till then 
gored = {mall * ; who by this union Were 


e 2 
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right yy humane as that of the Spartins, 
and Athenians, had been cruel and-tyranni- 
cal. Inſtead of raz razing the conquered cities, 


Filling the inhabitants for ſlaves, or altering 
their * he treated them as allies. Or- 


chomenæa, Phocidæa, Locrida, and Etolia, 
experienced this Proof of 2 e of ; 


| ER e, 


j 


As all the provinces of Greece bordered 


Upon the ſea, their inhabitants, in conjunc- 
tion with thoſe of the adjacent iſlands, and 


the Aſiatic colonies, were properly to be 


5 conſidered as one people. Epaminondas, 


therefore, juſtly concluded, that whatever 
republick confined its application to the ac- 


Aduirement of either naval, or military ſupe- : 
riority, without ſeeking to unite them, could 


only enjoy a precarious degree of power. 
From- this- concluſton, he was deſirous the 


Thebans ſhould have a formidable marine. 
He repreſented to them, that in occupying 


the 1 $a adopting the politicks of 


— 


3 to impoſe laws on Lacedzmon, and re- 


venge the injuries their anceſtors received from that 
— 


Lacedæmon, | 
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n they would bee find ether 
Athens, proud of her maritime ſtrength, 
ſtart up, perhaps, to their deſtruction; or, 

at beſt, victory over ſuch an enemy muſt 
always be dearly bought. In a word, the 


deſigns and enterprizes of Epaminondas 
* flowed from one . ſource, ſapreme dominion, 


the principle and end of all his actions. 


Tus Spartans, defeated. at Mantinea, 
-were deſtitute of reſources, and loſt to all 
=, of recovering the blow. This 

agement had compleated the glory 
E the victorious Thebans, but Epa- 


minondas was killed, and at that in- | 


be” ſays. KXenophon, his army believed 
t ſelf vanquiſhed: the infantry became 


Eu Wag and the cavalry, ready to ſeize 
the Bying enemy, checked the ardour of 


purſuit. All that remained to Thebes 
was, 3 geputation ſhe was incapable of ſup- 
porting; her power fell with the great 


mag, ho raiſed, and maintained, but did 
not, live to I it on a folid founda- 
ae 208. 1 a 
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__ Trover the Thebans were attached to 
their own cuſtoms with an invincible ob- 
ſtinacy, that prevented them from com- 
prehending the importance of the reforma- 
tion projected by Epaminondas, they had ſo 
little diſcernment as to attribute their late 


voictories to their own conduct, and fancy e 


it eaſy to preſerve their acquired empire; ; 
a vain conceit, that accelerated their ruin, 
by impelling them to undertake enterprizes 
above their abilities. Athens is in a 
« ſtate of humiliation; ſaid Jaſon, the ty- 
„ rant of Pheres, to the Theſſalians; 
„The grandeur of Sparta is no more. 5 
« The Theban glory is founded on their 
<« ruins, but I foreſee its declenſion. Con- 
„ ſider then, in your turn, how to poſſeſs * 
„ yourſelves of that reputation which they 
* are capable of preſerving. . 


Turxx is no ſtronger od How n 
the conquerers of Sparta was inferior to 
their fortune, than chis circumſtance, re- 
lated by Xenophon. The evening ſays 
this judicious writer, that Epaminondas 
gon the battle of Leuctra, he was in 
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8 graſped the ſceptre of Greece, was a prey to 
inteſtine diviſions. 


1 
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expeftation of an attack from ſome af the 
Bceotian cities, who were ripe for revolt; 
10 that Thebes, in the very moment ſhe 
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SITUATION of Arbens, Sparta, and other fates | 
e Greece, at the acceſſion of Philip to the 
throne of Macedon. Of that monarth's po- 
litical ſyſtem.— Of Demoſthenes, and Phocione _ 
Account of Perfia at the commencement of the 
war with Alexander.—Reflexions on the'con- 

duct and Py 4 that hero. 


— 


0 "hag as the Arteniatis were ſup- 
ported by allies whoſe taxation con- 


DS tributed towards the expence of their 
military expeditions, and indulged their 


taſte for indolence, luxury, and pleaſure, 


they continued inſenſible to the dangerous 
conſequences of that corruption introduced 
by Pericles, in gratifying th indigent part 
of the citizens with ſaleries to enable them to 
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frequent the publick ſpectacles, and courts | 
of judicature. Bur when their dominion 


became circumſcribed to Attica alone, it 
ſeemed a neceſſary alternative, either that 
the whole revenues of the ſtate ſhould be 


| expended in theſe kind of donatives, or that 


the populace, whoſe ſole property they were, 


ſhould make a noble renunciation of them, 
and, reaſſuming their ancient manners, obey | 


the inſtitutions of Solon, and ſeek in labour 


and the fatigue of induſtry, the means of 
_ ſubſiſtence, 


2 Tuts 3 effort of felf-denying reſolu- 


tion, impoſſible. to be expected from a 


"A people intoxicated, even to madneſs, with 


a paſſion for publick feaſts and ſhews:; 


hom their late reverſe of fortune had fank 


in deſpair; and in whom the love of glory, 


and of their country ſeemed annihilated. | 


| thy part of the community, and 
the magiſtrates, dreaded that, by endeavour- 


ing t@rouze the people from the lethargy, 
. and perſuading them to-reheve the repub- 


lick from this opreſſive burthen, they might 


he tempted to a renewal of their claim to 


. the 


- 
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"The. abolition of debts, 0 a Aiviflon of 
lands. Sacrificing, therefore, publick good 
to private avarice, they were indefatigable 
in deviſing means of perpetuating this abuſe 
of government. Under theſe cireumſtances 
* got a decree paſſed, by which the 
funds deſtined for military operations, were 
appropriated to the ſupport of publick 
ſpectacles: of which decree whoever, only, 
2 a eee, was to be nd to 


From this period degeneracy of manners 
became faſhionable in Athens; merit of 
every ſpecies was degraded; military talents, 
as well as civil virtues, were no longer held 
in eſtimation; whilſt poets, muſicians, com. 
medians, and decorators of the eue, filled 
the a of 2 | | 


4 Your EA. "fp and Dhonikees 
< ſays Demoſthenes to his fellow citizens, 
« are always celebrated with aſtoniſhing | 
« magnificence. You calculate your buſi- 
* neis with the utmoſt regularity, ſurmount 
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1 85 < every difficulty with 'eaſe, that anhin 
_ may interrupt the feſtivity of the deſtined 
day! Is a new theatrical piece to be exhi- 
bited ? the diſpoſition of the parts is an 
s affair which you diſcuſs with eager atten- 
tion! nor is any perſon ſo ignorant as to 
be uninformed of the names of thoſe citi- 
** zens ſelected by each tribe to preſide at 
* muſical, or atifletic entertainments! But 
eis the publick ſafety the point in agitati- 
on? Is an enemy to be oppoſed, who 
< openly threatens your liberty? all men 
are inattentive] political debates are un- 
< intereſting and dull! Ve are incapable 
< of penetrating. into futurity! and if you 
are, with reluctance, prevailed upon to 
4 paſs a decree, it is only excouted '} in 208 
* and that too late,” 
WnIIsT ! poverty wrought this 
ſcandalous depravity in the morals of the 
Athenians, and confirmed their declenſion, 
wealth, introduced by Lyſander into Sparta, 
prepared as deplorable a revolution in the 
laws of Lycurgus. It was decreed, ſays 
4 — by the Spartans, that money 
: | — dd | 


* 
* 


— 
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* ſhould: be pa chC ſolely, 18 * 
« jgencies of ſtate; and that thoſe citizens 
convicted of having gold or ſilver coin in 
their poſſeſſion. ſhould be puniſhed witty 
„ death. But, adds the hiſtorian,” very 
« ſagaciouſly, how could this republick 
** flatter itſelf that individuals would deſpiſe 
« money when the publick revered it! Of 
what availment to lock and bar the doors of- 
their houſes againſt the admiſſion of riches, 
when the avenues to their hearts were open 
to avarice] Money, in a ſhort time, inſinu- 
ated itſelf from the publick treaſury into 
private habitations: an outward appearance 
of their ancient auſterity ſtill e but ; 


g zens, at firtt, . wealth without, : iS 
to enjoy it, waiting with impatience for the 
moment when the: number of the guilty, by 
braving and ſubverting the. laws, might li- 
cence chan ane parade. 


| Lozuny,, in its firſt, approaches be 
and timid, now made gigantic ſtrides towards 
ae relpodt.. It would wennrer a very 
2 H 3.  _ inadequate 


—_—— p 


inadequate” idea of the diſorders produced 


in Sparta from the introduction of venality, 
were we to compare them with the effects 


of the ſame cauſe in other countries. The 


Lacedemonian ruſticity could, only by ſlow 
and difficult gradations, accommodate tielf 
to that elegant refinement in pleaſure, which 
ſoftens the heart, and debaſes the morals: 


- Beſides, that the inſtitutions ' of Lycurgus 
could not be immediately undermined by 


riches, there were ſome which continued 
immutable; ſo that his republick, even in 
its degenerate ſtate, preſented a ſpectacle 
worthy the admiration of the Greeks, had 
not their attention been engroſſed by conſi- 
dering the virtues it had abandoned more 
* . it N 


Tur yaw ds by Epitad lius, one 
of the Ephori, which gare permiffion.t to ell 


eſtates, or diſpoſe of them by will, put the 


„ . r 


the finithing ſtroke to Tandtity of of manners 
in Lacedæmon. When once a door was 
opened to traffick ing away inheritances, ava- 
rice ſoon became predominant.. A citizen, 
deſpoiled of his patrimony, found himſelf 


impelled 
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impelied by more preſſing conſiderations 
than the duties he owed to ſociety : he court. 
ed the favours of Fortune; wealth, not 
Probity, was now the object of diſtinction. 
The vices of the great became neceſſary to 
the ſubſiſtance of the multitude; and thoſe 
hands deſtined by Lycurgus to wield the 
ſword and lance, and manage the buckler, 
were debaſed in uſing the implements of 


arts which — * . La- 
conia. 


d Was the oath of choſe ocdebracs 
republicks, a ſhort time after the death of 


Epaminondas; nor can it. be doubted that 


their deelenſion paved the way to the total 

ruin of Greece, if we diſcriminately conſider 

the changes conſequent to the Peloponneſian 

war, in the politicks, intereſts, and manners 
of that 5 

4 

 D1oporvs obſerves; that %, the treaty of 

peace concluded between Sparta and Athens, 

in the tenth year of the war, they recipro- 

cally ſacrificed to an ill- judged avidity the 
intereſts of their allies. Ignorant that ambi- 


H 4 tion 


% 
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tion ſhould: be concealed, to be rendered 
ſucceſsful, they agreed to keep poſſeſſion of 


of the conquered towns; reſerving (by an 


expreſs clauſe) a liberty of changing in con- 
cert any articles of this convention, or of 
adding new ones occaſionally, as the exigen- 
cies of affairs might require. Nothing 
more was wanting, adds the ſame hiſtorian, 
to kindle ſuſpicions amongſt the principal 
republicks of Greece. They apprehended. . 


K due power o Sparta and Athens, , ia 
long employed in the deſtruction of each 
other, ſhould, when united, e a Pattiti- | 
on 8 che reſt of e mas 
| 88 VER . theſe el 
may appear, ambaſſadors were immediately 
diſpatched from, all parties, to negotiate 
preliminaries of a league againſt. the two 


ſtates accuſed of aſpiring to tyranny. Argos» 
Thebes, » Corinth, and Elis were the chief 


in this co congreſs” It muſt be confeſſed that 
theſe cities, accuſtomed to a ſubordinate 
part, were ill calculated for that elevation 
in politicks, neceſſary to conduct a confede- 


racy and that the want of a leader of ſupe- 
| rior 
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rior genius to- regulate it, rendered the un- 


dertaking abortive; yet, by their example 
they taught the other Grecian republicks to 


throw off the ſhackles of ſubordination, and 


from that moment Sparta, and Athens Joſt 
the ſplendour of authority. This com- 
mencement of anarchy augmented in propor- 
tion as the ſtrength of the Lacedemonians- 
was exhauſted, and their ſituation leſs re- 
ſpectable; from the time victory declared 
for the Thebans, there was not a city wWhoſe 


emulation. was not excited to aſpire to an 


equal ſhare of glory; and that did not flatter 
itſelf with being able, by a more ſagacious 
conduR, to fix the foundations of emꝑire on 
a firmer baſis. This is what Demoſthenes. 
reproached them with, in lamenting that 
the ſole effect of his rhetorick had been to 
raiſe an ambitious ſpirit in the neighbouring 
ſtates who under colour of protecting the 


” 


liberties of Greece, ſought 1 in fact only how: 


to oppreſs them. The Greeks them. 
ſelves, ſaid he, are actually the greateſt- 
«' enemies of their country | Argos, Thebes, 
1 Corinth, Zane Arcadia, Attica, 
2 3 . every 


* 


— 
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: * eveiy republick C1 excrpeinone) has a ſe- 
Bi OP OR. 


\ . Nox was fel6h dnbition i 0 vice to 
. nich Greece was a prey. Thucidides tells 
| us, chat in the firſt year of the Peloponneſian 
3 war, the growth of envy and avarice gave 
birch to a multiplicity of diviſions amongſt 


the Corcyreans. Under the pretext of de- 

fending the rights of the People, and 
_ employing none but men of integrity in the 
*adminiſtration, the magiſtrates, whoſe real 
confideration was their own peculiar emolu- 
I ment, formed parties in the city, which ſoon 
=}: -.. _ _ degenerated into factions, impoſſible to be 
conciliated; and whoſe inveteracy was ſtil} 
mmore embittered by the machinations of 
E Sparta and Athens. One republick favour- 
ning the pretenſions of the people, the other 

£258 | thoſe of the nobles: whilſt both ſides availed 
fthemſelves of the effered protection, in 
exerting —— e ellorts to cruſh e 

e white 


- ” 


4 f Tuts Adele che Corcyrean conſtituti· 
| en, continues Thueidides, communicated 
| ; * F 5 5 
1 \% , - » 5 
| 
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its infection through Greece with wonderful 


rapidity. That alienation of confidence 


between the nobles, the rich, and the com- 
monalty, which owed, its origin to the ex- 


tirpation of monarchicalgovernment, became 


more apparent under the encouragement of 
the ęmiſſaries of Sparta and Athens, who 
| practiſed the ſame political artifices in every 


City, that had fomented the diviſions in 


Corcyra. Exorbitant demands were made, 
and ſupported with obſtinacy. Tu 


ceeded to the moſt violent extremities; 
becauſe none of the factions were ſatisfied. 


with an extenſion of power, unleſs quickened | 


with the gratification of revenge for inju- 


. ries. remembered. Vices ſuddenly aſſumed 2 
the name of virtues. Rage was caljed cou- 


rage, and knavery prudence; whilſt, on 
the contrary, the wiſe man was branded 


with the @ppellayon 0 n, The 2 


4 


us 
clamour was the only reply oſ the aggreſſor 
to the arguments of his adverſary; who, 
reduced to deſpair, in his turn, broke into 
furious tranſports, The citizens came 
armed into the publick aſſemblies, and pro- 
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ward boalter became a 2talovls friends 5" 
good policy conſiſted leſs in the repulſion of 
evil than in committing 


it undetected. No 
man was permitted, w remain neutral, and 
preſerve his integrity untainted; in a country 


Where the moſt ſacred oaths were perverted 
into ſnares to entangle, credulity. In a word, 


according to the report of the ſame hiſtorian, 


4 3 could be any conſolatory circumſtan- 


in ſuch a ſituation, they refulted from 
egdvantage that men of the ckilleſt intel 


lets and beſt hearts ſometimes had; Who, 


diſtruſting their acknowledged Spcaphciy? | 


had recourſe to ſudden and violent remedies, | 


whilft their enemies, conſcious of ſuperior . 


Abilities. were the dupes of their own ſubtile 
intrigues and ſtratagems. Theſe ealamities 


encreaſed, ſays Diodorus, after the decline 
of the Thebans from that point of elevation 


in which Epaminondas had placed them. 
Every day produced inſtances in one or other 
of the Grecian ſtates, of the baniſhment of 
citizens: theſe proſcribed perſons wandered 
from territory to territory, ſtirring up ene- 
mies to their country. In their moſt de- 
| ſpairing moments they: were often ſuddenly 


: recalled 
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recalled by the influence of a faction that 
wanted their aſſiſtance in ſeizing the reins of 


e ee Which Ton” new revolutions 5 


2 


Dae by a contrariety at incite. 


each republick was a perfect chaos! Some 
relatiye to publick happineſs, others to the 


private advantage of ambitious citizens. 


The oppreſſed conſidered only howto obtain . 


relief; every cabal had its ſeparate view; 


and theſe diſtinct intereſts multiplying to to 
infinity, interſected, interrupted, and over- 


turned each others ſyſtem alternately. To day 


a republick regards you as an ally; to mor 


row treats you as her inveterate foe. Your 


partizans are baniſhed: or maſſacred, whilſt 


the contending faction has already eftabliſh- 
ed its ee on . OE 


Ps 
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- 1 by obſtacles 0 Amüekerabie 
the wiſeſt found ir impoſſible to propoſe any 
permanent object of purſuit, or conduct the 
publick affairs on any ſettled plan. No 
oy” had the leaſt * to a ſuperiority 
of 
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5 their empire on that ſide of Europe. The 
Thracians and Illyrians were employed in 


don, vould never have believed they beheld 


ans, and expecting to be robbed of his 
crown, could diſcern no better method 


"Pp enemies $0 _ RISES: than by 
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of character. that might prevail wich the | 


reſt to aſſociate under the ſame government, 


and by a reunion of their ſcattered- forces, 


enable them to reſiſt the invaGon of 4 wage 
enemy. < 

| 8 for Greece, the ae 
had laid aſide the intention of extending 


| 


oppoſing their ancient enemies; and who- 
ever had then caſt their eyes towards Mace- 


the power that was to forge chains for che 
OY 15 a N 


122 lerle n had tiheres: ade 
an inconſiderable figure, and was at that 
time very - unfortunately circumſtanced. 
Amyntas, the father of Philip, a weak 
prince, depreſſed by the arms of the IIlyri- 


of revenging his wrongs,” and raiſing, 
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ceding his kingdom to the. Olynthians. 7 


After experiencing the moſt cruet reverſe of 


fortune, he was re-eſtabliſhed upon his | 
throne by the Theſſalians, and continued to 


reign with the timid irreſolution f a 


monarch who has ſeen himſelf on the 
brink of ruin, and owed his ſafety to foreign 


aſſiſtance. Amyntas was ſucceeded by his 


eldeſt ſon, Alexander, who was only the 
ſhadow of a king. His ſubjects reluctantly 
yielded obedience to a ſovereign, ignorant 
how to eommand; Hefeated by the Illyrians; 3 
part of Macedonia in rebellion; and almoſt 


all his territories ravaged by the enemy, 1 5 


death an him from his OO; 


His — were il more meh 
of their rank. Perdiccas was deſtitute of FF 
every talent neceffary to acquire reſpect 
from a contented and ſubmiſſive Peeple, 
even in the happieſt times. Prolomy, a 
natural ſon of Amyntas, had ſeized on one 
of the Macedonian provinces, fortified, ' and 
rendered himſelf independant. And Pauſa- 
nias, a prince of the royal family, under 
| lentence * * took. ——— of - 


the . 
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the publick commotions, to return to his 
country, and put himſelf at the head of a 

conſiderable body of malecontents; men of 
obſcure birth and turbulent ſpirit, ſuch as 

are the authors, and inſtruments in moſt revo-— 
jutions. Perdiccas was: killed in a battle 
againſt the Illyrians; and ſo peculiarly un- 


happy was the ſituation of Macedon, that 
even this event was regretted as an additional 
- Calamity in placing the crown Wan che 

ee e e N % Arif! 


eee now, openly af pired to the 
thrones and Argeas, another prince of the 
blood royal, actuated by. equal ambition, 
collected an army to oppoſe his rival. 


Some adjacent powers, availing themſelves 
of theſe domeſtick diſſentions, had already 


penetrated into the heart of the country, 


: when Philip, then a. hoſtage. in Thrace, - 


made his eſcape, and flew. to the aſſiſtance 


of the kingdom of his anceſtors. No ſooner 
ſay the hiſtorians, did he appear in Macedon, 


than his influence was immediately felt. 


He was appointed regent during the minori- - 


ty 91 the young Amyntas, his . but 
"IF 5 


1 the . tink lenfible how hight it i im- 


ported them to have duch a ruler : as Philip, . 
r, him the crown. / ont e 10 0 
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| Yer, noting the baby al ſitua- 
tion of Macedon, her misfortunes were not». 


like thoſe of Greece, irremediable. A free 
people, once corrupted, becomes familiar 


with, and then fond of vice. And it ſeldom 
happen that a private citizen has courage to 
contend with the paſſions, prejudices, and 
cuſtoms which reign with imperious domini- 
on in the breaſts of an indocile multitude; 
or credit enough with his countrymen” to 
_ perſuade. them to that voluntary ſacrifice of 
their darling vices, which an alone replace 
them in their original point of greatneſs. 


But if the reformation of a ſingle republic 


is to be conſidered as an almoſt impractica- 
ble attempt, what muſt the general reforma- 


tion of Greece have been, where every city 


was a diſtinct republick? Hiſtory affords 
very few examples of free nations ſubmitting 
the errors and abuſes of government to the 
inſpection and amendment of a legiſlator x 
could it then be expected an event ſo rare in 
; - * This: 
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the ad ſhould be common in 8 

Or, if ſuch a change had been wrought in 
one or two ſtates, of how ſmall utility muſt 
it have been to the conſtitution of the whole, 


whoſe confirmed depravity would have open- 


ed to their enemies numberleſs opportunities 


of accompliſhing their deſtruction- 


 Monazcuies are, on the contrary, re- 


plete with theſe kind of revolutions, ſo 
intrequent in commonwealths. The citizen, 
there, does not conſider himſelf entitled to 


make the laws which are to direct his con- 


duct; and is familiarized to the reception 
and obedience of whatever impreſſions his 


ſovereign chuſes to impoſe. A great prince 
has it always in his power to form a new 


people: his ſubjects imperceptibly ſhake off 
their inactivity, abandon their vices, and 


aſſume a different character from the virtue 
they are W n to imitate. 


4 FS - 


+» Tux adi i nature W bebe 


on Philip had been carefully cultivated by 
1 82 1 and r with 


vir tues 
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virtues: imbibed in "the adverſe. ſchool wk | 
family. misfortunes. Nurtured in a repub- 


lick where the people conſtituted the legiſla · 

ture, he ſaw nothing of / that haughty, or 

a abje& adulation which beſets the avennes ot 
a court? intoxicating princes with the 


phantom of power, and flattering them into 


a belief that they are ſupremely great by 


birth, and incapable of receiving additional 


luſtre. Accuſtomed to the refinements. of 
addreſs, by which the magiſtrates of a de. 
mocracy guide the paſſions of the multitude 


in acknowledging its authority, he preferved 


_ a |throne that. moderation, that pati- 


that reſpect for individuals, which : 


wtf et raiſe a prince above the laws, and 
inveſt him with unbounded power. cn dal 


A FOR review, Eh the . "of | 
Philip is a fertile field of inſtruction. A 


miniſter can recommend -no- precepts: of go- 


vernment to his maſter s obſervation but 
what may be exemplified from his life; and 
every monarch who acts upon the fame 
principles, will never fail of the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, Soldiers to whom flight is become 
Y «i? RTE familiar. 
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10 Polybius) was a-t 
formed into a ſquare ſixteen deep, when the Remang 
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familiar, muſt be trained to victory by delia 
cate flattery. In beſtowing praiſe and eſteem, 


hitherto unmerited, Philip inſpired his 


troops with confidence, . and taught them to 


reverence themſelves. Formed in the camp : 
of Epaminondas, he tranſported into Mace- 5 
don the martial diſcipline which the The- 


- bans owed to that great man; and Philip 


himſelf invented the Phalanx; that admira- 
ble military difpoſition, which appeared ſo 


formidable to Paulus Emilius, at a time 
when its original force [a] was much weak- 


ened 


fl. The 1 of PR Phalanx faccording 
body of fixteen. thouſand men, 


firſt carried their arms into Macedon. It was invin- 

cible, continues this author. Book 17... chap- 3. whilſt 
it continued united, but it ſeldom happened that a 
body which occupied the ſpate of twenty ſtadia, or a 
league, found. a proper field for action. The inter- 
vention af a hill; a ditch, a hedge, a river, or moraſs, 


deſtroyed its arrangement, and afforded eaſy opportu+ 


nities to the enemy, to diſorder its ranks, by penetrat- 


ing into thoſe openings, the unavoidable conſequence 


of inequality of ground, whilſt the ſoldier could make 


no evolutions, nor come to cloſe engagement. » Sup= 
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ended by attempts to improve it. If this 
prince mingles in the ranks with the com- 


mon r ſoldiers, and bye his Gs teaches. | 
| 5 them 


— 
— 


4 


a it even mene 8 blacks FILE 
hardly a poſſibility but that the Phalanx, In its marchs 
muſt ſuffer ſome fluctuation from his own movements» 
And either in a purſuit, or retreat, it entirely loſt the 
advantage of figure. From thele remarks of the hiſto- 


rian, we are led to conclude. that, the capital. defect i in ; 


the Phalanx was its enormous conſtruction; and that 


the ſucceſſors of Philip were injudicious in altering the 


original inſtitution, from fix or ſeven thouſand men to 


more than double that number. The more ſuch a maſs 
was augmented the more muſt it be embarraſſed in the 


choice of ground; and its marches muſt be ſlow, ha- 
_ zardous, and interrupted. Folybius likewiſe draws 2 


parallel between the Macedonian manceuvres, and 


thoſe of the Romans; giving the latter the preference, 


It muſt, notwithſtanding; be allowed, that at that par- 
ticular ed when Philip 1nftituted the Phalanx it 


was the happieſt diſpoſition that could have been con- 
ceived. The Roman arrangement of troops in three 
lines, and in ſmall platoons with intervals between, 
is only proper for well diſciplined ſoldiers, accuſtomed. 


to brave danger. But this was far from being the caſe, | 
with the Macedonians, when Philip aſcended 'the 


throne. The only plan to enſure facceſs was ſuch a 
one as in its nature inſpired confidence, and required 


little exp erience in the management or n of 


arms. 
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tem to encounter danger; he firſt eflayed 
| | © their courage as 4 general, is unwilling to 

Tf, expoſcit, and avoids to conquer by force of 
8 þ arms thoſe difficulties that are to be ſur- 


1 mounted by prudence. He ſtirs up Argeas 
5 to rebellion, a man of reſtleſs ambition, who 
is only to be deftroyet in the field But it is 
by negociating he ſeeks to ruin Pauſanias. 
Whilſt the influence of money, and promiſes, 
detaches the Thracians from the imereſt of 
this. rebel, he flatters, deludes with hopes, 
and retains him in inaction, till his col- 


lected forces ready for the attack. 


Ponzrex tranquillity is no br reſtored, 
chan Philip's whole attention is applied to 
the reformation of domeſtick irregularities. 
5 Fearing to engage till he is ſure of ſucceſs, 

5 he feigns ignorance of vices he cannot re- 
ſtrain, and, till he has ſecured the certainty 
of obedience, avoids to enforce the re- 
eſtabliment of order. When he inſtitutes 
new laws, the minds of his ſubjects are 
already prepared for their obſervance. Im- 


pelling the 2 of government with ac- 
| cumulated 
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eumülatedd fende al things in cok. 
tend to action and utility. Such was the 

progreſs of an ambitious mind extenſively 
occupied in ſubduing the ſtrong· rooted paſ- 
ſions and vices of his countrymen, before 
he indulges the, otherwiſe, unavai ing ex- 
r of conqurting his neighbours. ; 


Parti had ſcarcely enjoyed a triumph 
cover his moſt ſtubborn enemies, I mean the 
indolence of his people, their timidity, and 
total indiffetence to publick good, when he 


was expoſed to the hazard of ſplitting on a 
very dangerous rock: This prince had 
viſited the principal republicks of Greece; ; 
and, in his retired hours, ſtudied their 
various genius, intereſts, ſtrength, and re- 
ſoutces. He had been a ſpectator of the 
fall of the Spartan, and of the declenſion of 
the Theban power; hatt a thorough know- 
ledge of that depravity of manners already 


deferibed, and, in à word, that Greece was 
running voluttarlly nts 'the ſhackles. of 


ſlavery, and 
maſter. - 


4 interior divifions to offer alliſtance, 


muſt 


waited only the ſummons of a 


- Whoever had taken advantage of 
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muſt hag been ſure of allies. What 4 
guine expectations muſt ſuch a ſoul as Phi- 
Iip's conceive from the weakneſs of a nation, 


diſtracted with ſuch a multiplicity of facti- 


ons! Any other prince had probably ceded 
to the firſt inſtigations of ambition, and fallen 
a facrifice to his gt. 8 Ro 


Lr me be id to obſerve, that 


| hiſtory. is filled with numerous examples of 


Rates either deſtroyed, or confined, within 
the narrow ſphere of mediocrity, by eagerly 
graſping the firſt opportunities of aggran. 
dizement that fortune preſented. Philip 


knew that to render ſucceſs permanent, 


There was a regular gradation to be obſerved; 
thar, the reduction of Greece, conſidered as 
a firſt object, was a uſeleſs and hazardous / 


| attempt, whereas in making it a ſecond, the 
_- - Toad became level, preceding advantages 


more confirmed, and future ones aſcertained. 
Probably, had chis monarch made an imme- 
diate i irruption into Greece, the ancient ene- 
mies of Macedonia would as immediately have 
recommenced hoſtilities. Peonians, Illyri- 


ans, Thracians, would have been ſo many 


1 
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ddl nuiciliaries; to the Greeks: and 
Philip muſt have been conſtrained to ſuſpend 
his operations in one place, in order to 
march to another, and conſequently his 
: forces had been drvided, and inceflantly 

haraſſed by alternate progreſſions rom the 
Greeks to the barbarians; unable to finiſh 
any enterprize, whilſt the obſtacles that op- 
poſed his arms, continually encreaſing, would 
have rendered it impoſſible to ſubdue the 
combined ſtrength of enemies, who might - 
with caſe have been ſeparately overcome. or 


Tun refined thn Philip in regard to | 2 
Argeas and Pauſanias, made it evident he | - 
would be cautious of creating new adverſa- 3 1 
ries before the old were defeated. The firſt 

direction of his forees was againſt the Peo- 
nians; he was victorious; and then ſucceſ- 
ſively attacked the Illyrians and Thracians, 
recovering, by degrees, the conquered ; 
places taken from Macedonia. He at the 
ſame time deſtroyed the principal fortreſſes : 
erected on the frontiers; nor was it till after 5 
the barbarians were reduced to ſuch a ſtate 


of humiliation as prevented every apprehen- 
135 1 ſion 
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fion of danger, that Philip attempted to 


render himſelf the conquerer of Greece. 


Tx reaſon why moſt projects are unſuc- 
ceſsful, is an impatient deſire of executing 
them the moment they are conceived: 
conſequently the intermediate ſteps are ha- 


ily concerted. Eager to plan the neceſſary 


operations, men diſcern the obſtacles that 


- oppoſe their wiſhes indiſtinctly, through the 


talſe medium of whatever paſſions impels 
them. Inſtead of ſtudying to prevent their 
meaſures from being diſconcerted, their 
imagination is bounded to a ſearch of reme- 
dies after the event has happened; they 
fancy reſiſtance unavailing, and from that 
moment fortune, not. inte!ligence, decides 
the cataſtrophe. Moſt ſtates have very 
vague and indeterminate ideas of what con- 


ſtitutes their true grandeur. A power de- 


ficient in principle, deſtitute of allies, odi- 


ous to its neighbours, irreſolute where to 
begin an attack, muſt conſequently be 


ine 2 tte” of collecting its views into one 
point of termination, of making a judicious 


arrangement of the progreſs of its arms; or 
N of 
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of enjoying, the natural advantages of its ſitu 
ation. Such a power will always have ene- 
mies to ROLE, whoſe ee is un- | 


diminiſhed. 


Phibir, great and comprehenſive in all 
things, meditated with deliberate attention 
his enterprize againſt Greece, and, before 
he diſcovered his intention, was aſſiduous 1 in 
augmenting their animoſities. With this 
view he flattered the pride of one republick, 
promiſed protection to another, courted the 
alliance of a third; refuſed, granted, or 
withdrew aſſiſtance, as moſt conformable 
to his intereſt; under pretext that his 
finances were exhauſted i in the war with the 
barbarians, and that he wanted to build 
palaces, and adorn them with the moſt ex- 
quiſite productions of art, he borrowed 
confiderable ſums of money at extraordinary 
intereſt, of all the ſtates of Greece: but the 
true object of his policy was to attach the 
opulent citizens to his party, by ſecuring 
their wealth in his treaſury. Thus he ſuc- 
ceeded in opening a new branch of com. 

merce in Greece, the prelude to a new ſpe- 

cies of corruption: which, under the ap- 
„ ͤo%êGſ dl : * .- g_ 
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pearance of ſatisfying the demands of his 
creditors, created him ſo many, penſioners. 
In a word, he multiplied the yices of the 
Greeks as a counterbalance to their military 
ſtrengtn. 


— 


PETS by the cnet 5 Athens 
and Sparta, whoſe tyrannical ambition de- 
- - ftroyed each other, Philip, in projecting the 
conqueſt of Greece, ſought to ſtimulate the 
rage of the inhabitants againſt each other, 
| ſeeming to act only as their inſtrument, 
Sometimes he gained the affections of a peo- 
ple by becoming their benefactor; as was 
the caſe of the Theſſalians, whom he deli. 
vered from their tyrants, and reſtored to the 
privilege of a ſeat in the council of Amphic- 
tyons. At other times, he ſeemed to exe- 
cute with regret the very meaſures he him 
ſelf inſpired. He ſuffers himſelf to be en- 
treated before he carries his arms into any 
Grecian province: Thus he enters Pelopon- 
neſus only at the interceſſion of Meſſena and 
Mliegalopolis, who complained of the en- 
: cCWWroachments of the Lacedemonians. Is he 
[ ſenſible of the 1 e of getting poſſeſ- 
| =p : _ ſion 
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ſion of a city, inſtesd of endeavouring to 
irritate the citizens, he makes eee of 
friendſhip, and indulges the gratification of 


his ambition in embroiling it with ſome 


neighbouring power. No ſooner doth ſuch 


an unfortunate republick fall into the ſnare, 
then playing off all his political engines to 


enemy without incurring the ſlighteſt ſha. 
dow of ſuſpicion. The Ol /7.cheans were 
the dupes of theſe artifites, when relying on 


the dom hem cab of the C wee 


IMPENETRABLE to Fulger obſervations, 
Philip poſſeſſed, in a moſt eminent degree, 
the art of varying his conduct, without 
varying his principles. Negotiations, alli- 


and ination, all had their turn; and all 
tended to the accompliſhment of that end 
from which they appeared moſt remote. 


. - +" 
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bring about a rupture, or feigning to defend 
the cauſe of the oppreſſed, he deſtroys his 


. the protection of Macedon, they incurred 


ances, treaties, peace, hoſtilities, retreats, 


Skilful in repreſenting objects in new lights. 
in awakening fears, hopes, and ſuſpicions; 
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in confounding, or ſeparating the ideas of 
men, his enemies are always ambitious, his 
allies ungrateful, whilſt he alone reaps the 


advantage of wars in which he TO as an 
auxiliary. 8 


Tax maſter ſtroke of Philip to arrive at 
the ſovereignty of Greece, was an embaſſy 
ſent from Thebes, to ſolicit him to revenge 
the injuries done to the temple of Delphos, 

and the rights of the Amphictyonic body, 
by the ſacrilege of che Phoceans. Beſides 
an acquiſition of glory in terminating a war 
that had laſted ten years, the privilege of 
ſending a deputy to the council, forfeited 
by the vanquiſhed, was perpetually anhexed 
fo Macedon; and that crown ſnared like 
wiſe with Beotia and Theflaly the preroga- 
tive of preſiding at the Pythian, games, of 
which the Corinthians were deprived, as a 
Fe for Ae the Phoceans. 


Howzvzx 1 rable in 1 
theſe advantages might be, they changed 


their very nature in the hands of Philip. 
* * 


* 
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T he Pythian | games, like other ſolemn 

meetings. were regarded, it is true, as pub- 
lick feſtivals, and ſpectacles of fmall utility; 
but when the minds of the Greeks were be- 
come frivolous enough to make them eſſen- 
tial to happineſs, it was not a matter of 
indifference to a prince ſo penetrating as 8 ' 
Philip to preſide over them, and bein a _— 
manner the arbiter of their pleaſures. T he . -  _ 
council of Amphictyons had loſt all its au- | 
thority ſince the alterations in the original 
iyſtem of government. The people, ac- 
cuſtomed to conſult their ambition only, and 
to appeal to their own aſſemblies for the 
juſtification of any acts of violence they 


choſe to commit, no longer carried com- 
"=> »wͤ., 8 * 


WW before the general council; and it 1 
was Only in points where religion was inte. I 
reſted, that the leaſt veneration was paid to 
its decrees. | 


e eee this degradation of 
honour, Philip acquired many advantages 
by mingling in their debates. He ceaſed 
to be conſidered as a ſtranger; he could 
without incurring ſuſpicion, enter more 

ES intimately 
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intimately into Aeir affairs; and aſſiſt, in | 
ſome degree, the councils of a people whoſe | 
liberties he v was ſecretly undermining. - 


Non did he find the difficultite 0 
ble to gain an aſcendancy over a body of 


men who had long been ſuſceptible to the 


impreſſion of foreign influence yet, in order 
to render this - council a more uſeful inſtru- 
ment to his. ambition, he endeavoured to 


revive its dignity, and without ceaſing to 


direct all its motions, reſtored the greater 
part of its ancient privileges. Men of real 
religion, as well as the prieſts, and devotees 
of the temple of Delphos, already began to 

retound the reſpect and zeal of Philip for 


the honour of the Gods: his penis 
magnified 1 his juſtice and moderation, ſo that 
the reſtoration of the golden age Was no 


longer à controvertible point in Greece. 


Her citizens, wearied with domeſtick feuds, 
flattered their imaginations with the proſpect 


* uninterrupted. tranquillity; whilſt the 
ſeditious intriguing heads of factions, con- 


gratulated chemlelyes in ſecret on the repu- 
kation 


2 — nn tina. 
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tation they had acquired Abele protector, „ 
foreſeeing an approaching revolution, and 
by extravagant encomiums contributing to 1 
the deluſion of the multitude. In a word, — 
ſuch was if I may be allowed the expreſſion, "£2 
the infatuation of the Greeks. in favour of / 
Philip, that even Demoſthenes, his greateſt "Mi 
enemy, ſuddenly changed his ſtyle.” Inſtead  - 


of impelling the Athenians into a war b 
the thunder of his eloquence, peace was 1 
now the theme of his orations; he laboured { 
to perfuade them to acknowledge the new 1 
dignity of Philip, in the decree that admitt- | 
ed a ah of the council os anne =_ . "MF; 
din. 35 #2 2+ 46 en te bra eee "| 
Tas orator, ſingle and : unſupported, 1 
had unveiled the ambitious projects of Phi- a 


hp to the eyes of the people; and uſed | 
every effort to rekindle their military ardour. | 
Had it been in the power of mortal elo- | 
quence to inſpire the Athenians with vigour, | 1 | 
awaken their priſtine courage, and cement 
their divided intereſts, it muſt have been | 
hos of N e the _ of whoſe ora- | 
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tions {till agitate and inflame the paſſions of 
the reader! But he ſpoke to the deaf, and, 
thanks to the more eloquent liberality of 
Philip, when the orator declaimed with ve- 
hemence 'on the neceſlity of levying troops, 
and equipping galleys, a thoufand voices 
cried out Peace is the greateſt of alt 
bleſfings.“ Demoſthenes expatiated on the 
love of An; our country of indepen- 
dency when thoſe paſſions had no longer 
any exiſtence! The Macedonion penſioners, 
om the contrary, worked upon, and intereſted 
the ſtoth, avarice, and luxury of the Athe- 
nians! So that this republick, rooted in 
. indolence, was incapable of exciting the 
emulation of Greece by an example of 5 


and ORs. ! 
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or was ls Ok more candy for Philip to 
conquer Greece? to comprehend exactly the 
ſituation of the different ſtates, to trace the 
implacability of their averſions, the diverſity 
of their intereſts, and that ſpirit of ambition 
which inceſſantly armed them againſt each 
other, than for Demoſthenes to unite them 
in one general confederacy againſt Macedon 
: a 
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a plan formerly ſo ſucceſsful in the Perſian 
war? Let us ſee what Polybius ſays on the 
ſubject: However admirable (he begins) 
6c the conduct of Demoſthenes may in many 
© inſtances appea?, he certainly ſeems inex- 
« cuſable in ſtigmatizing with the infamous 
i. appellation of traitors, the moſt honour- 

e able citizens of thoſe republicks that were 
attached to Philip.“ Every one of 
« theſe magiſtrates, whoſe reputation De- 92 
« moſthenes endeavours to fully, might 

<« eaſily have juſtified a proceeding which 
either augmented the ſtrength and power 

« f their reſpective republicks, « or pte 

<« vented their ruin. If the inhabitants of 
Meſſenæ and Arcadia apprehended their 

bo intereſts to be diſſimilar with thoſe: of 
Mm Aﬀﬀens—If they. preferred imploring the 
protection of. Philip, to ſuffering them- _ 

<« ſelves to be enſlaved by the Latent: 

“ ans—lf they neglected to guard againſt 

« remote evils, and turned their application: 

« to the removal of preſent ones -ought 
Pemoſthenes to brand it as a crime? This 


* orator was greatly deceived if he fancied 
„% — RE: 2 
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5 chat the intereſts of Athens * be - 
&* conſidered by the reſt of Greece as 
<« 3 enter woven 111 their own.“ 

Nor to, be too ſevere i in our ſtrictures on 
thet part of the conduct of Demoſthenes 

Which diſcovers an inattention to the change 

in the political ſyſtem oſ Greece, and his 
attachment to maxims no longer underſtood, 
inſtead of adopting new ones, better calcu- 
lated to the diſpoſition of the times, an error 
too common in ſtateſmen, what excuſe can 
be made for his treatment of the magiſtrates 

[5] Meſſenæ, Meg lopolis, Argos, 
Thebes? The injurious reflections he loaded 
them with, far from anſwering his purpoſe, 
could only create enemies to the Athenians, 
and partiſans to Philip. After ſuch Wident 

Proofs of imbecility, irreſolution, and indo- 

lence 1 im his fellow citizens, and after know- 


1 | *- ing 


[4] Polybius accuſes Demoſthenss with having 
been guilty of the moſt atrocious abuſe to Lercydas, 
Hieronymus, and Encompidas, citizens of Arcadia: 
Neon and Thraſylog ue of Meſſenæ: Myrtis, Teleda- 
mus, and Mnaſias of Argos: Daogue, and Cineas of 
Theffaly: Theogelon, and Tomilas of Thebes, 
Wire * | 
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ing from experience the inutility of wrary- 


W 

18 ing Greece with embaſſies, why did he not 

* vary his meaſures? muſt not the politician 
and the citizen appear deſpicable in our eyes, 

n at the very moment the orator excites our 

8 admiration? ni FW my | 

e > | 

Y As a cquneerpoilet to the fortune of Philip, \ 

, Demoſthenes ventured to adviſe the Athe- 

nians to raiſe a body of two thouſand foot, 

* and two hundred horſe, of which a fourth 

* part were to be citizens; and to put a few 

S light armed veſſels in commiſſion. ., *< I am 

3 « moderate in my demand, ſaid he, becauſe 

] our preſent ſituation does not admit of 


' Jan armament capable of attacking Philip 
* in the open field,” . What then could be 

his deſign? We ought, continues he, to 
. "5 confige ourſelves to ſudden. ſallies where 
the enemy is unprepared.” A ſtrange 
* method of conductiug a war under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances! Surely a ſmall ſhare of under- 

ſtanding might have diſcerned the folly of a 
proceeding, which, inſtead of ; invigorating 
the courage of the Athenians, could not 
fail to render them ridiculous, by an impo- 
tent 
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tent raſnneſs. Far from impoſing on an ene- 
| my, of whoſe ſuperiority it was a tacit 
11 acknowledgement, it muſt only irritate, and 

TEE from an impulſe of revenge, accelerate the 
ruin of his country] Polybius alſo reproach- 
es Demoſthenes with being the ſlave of in- 
1 conſiderate wrath, and with want or fore- 
| ſight. © the Athenians, (ſays the Hiſtorian) 
« ceding at laſt ro the ſolicitations of their 
% orator, made an obſtinate reſiſtance at 
« Cheronza, were defeated, and owed the 
« preſervation of their houſes, their temples, 
% and the freedom of their city, to ad 
* Clemency of the conquerer, 


1 am better pleaſed with the admirable 
1905 ſenſe of Phocion, who was as great a 
general, as Demoſthenes was an unſkilful 
ſfoldier. He viſited all his fellow- citizens to 
perſuade them ſeparately of the ſuperior ad- 
vantages to be derived from peace, even 
though the continuance of a war might 
inveſt them with the firſt offices in the re- 
publick. In my opinion, ſaid he, one 
vr 7 to the I, you either ought 

i to 
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to exert the moſt vigorous efforts for the 
* recovery of the palm of glory, or endea- 
vour to deſerve the amity of thoſe who 
have wreſted it from you! Do not com- 
« plain of the treachery of your allies, but 
<« of your own indolence which juſtifies all 
 « calumny. Complain of the rapine of 
« your commanders that impells the very « 
* ſtates to oppoſe you, whoſe ruin is in- 
<« volved in yours.“ I will vote for war, 
ſaid he another time, when our citizens un- 
derſtand the duty of ſoldiers; when I fee the 
young nobility ſupport their rank with 
unſhaken fortitude; when I ſee the rich 
contribute voluntarily to the neceſſities of 
the ſtate; when I _ the orators forbear to 

pillage the publick * * 


— 


Suck was the policy of Phocion! T hat 
great man conſidered his republick as labour- 
ing under a diſeaſe impoſſible to be eradicat. 
ed;. and lixe a ſkilful phyſician ſought by 
' wiſe. and circumſpect ſteps to prolong the 
life of his country, Enfeebled by a long 
ſucceſſion of calamities, to have hurried 
things to a criſis by violent remedies could 

| | — | 
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only have precipitated its diſſolution. Had 
the people been vi rtuous, Phocion would 
Have ſuffered them to abandon themſelves to 
Aeſpuir, becauſe deſpair alone could have 

wrought their deliverance: but he knew. the 


conduct of a debauched republick muſt be 


raſh and unadviſed, if it ventured to engage 


in enterprizes that required judgment and 


penetration. He apprehended the ruin of 
Greece inevitable—he was ſenſible reſiſtance 


| would haſten the blow, and that to parry it 


a while was all human prudence could ac- 


compliſh. 


Taz obſervations I have hitherto made, 
relative to the ſituation ot Greece and the 
gacious policy of Philip, may naturally 


lead the reader to imagine that Demoſthenes 


is urging his [c] countrymen to undertake 
impracticable enterprizes; W in encreaſing 
the 


ſc] Their 1 read to Felieve Demoſthenes himſelf 
formed a ſanguine expectations of advantage from the 


meaſures he perſuadad the Athenians to engage in, 


ſince amongſt the great number of exordiums he com- 


poſed at leiſure, and ſelected as occaſion gave them ; 


propriety, there are very few that ſeem calculated 
for happy events, 


» & 
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the conteſts of the principal republicks 'by 


his arbitrary behaviour, muſt have prermae- 


ditated, as well as accelerated the deſtructi- 


on of Greece; acting as an inſtrument to che 
ambition of Philip: But we ought to-be 


cautious in drawing a concluſion that does 
not appear ſufficiently well grounded. Phi- 
lip, on the contrary, conſidered Demoſt- 


henes as an irreconcileable and dangerous 


enemy, whom he omitted no method to 
gain over to his intereſt, or at leaſt to | ng 
chaſe his ene... en 


Pniuir undoubtedly diſcerned every ad- 


vantage he reaped from the imprudence of 


Demoſthenes; bat, too ſkilful a maſter of 


intrigue to fear the inrailibility of thoſe in- 
ſtructions perſued by his emmiſſaries and 
allies, for the diſturbance of the tranquillity 
of Greece, it was of little importance to 
him whether the reſiſtance of particular cities 
furniſhed his ambition with an open pretext 
for ſubduing them. Diſregarding ſuchtrivial 
advantages, he was alarmed with apprehen. 
ſiens leſt his glory ſhould be tarniſhed by 

| Sh Ab: -; - the 
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the energy of that eloquence which repre- 
ſented him as a tyrant—which recalled to 
the memory of the Greeks the glorious deeds 
of their anceſtors, and their love of inde- 
pendency; conjuring them to act with 
extreme caution and circumſpection. The 
more artful the machinations - of Philip 
were in the concealment of his deſign to en- 
ſlave Greece, and in endeavouring to inſpire 
that confidence in his integrity as might in-. 
ſure obedience when liberty was annihilated 
the more he muſt obſerve with vexation that 


the Athenian orator unravelled all the my- 
ſteries of his politicks: In teaching the 


Greeks to bluſh at the approach of that ſer- 
vitude they were unable to avoid, he in ſome 
degree rendered the conſequence of all his 
victories uncertain. 

Besipss, in the former contentions of 
Greece, Philip had feen examples in Sparta, 
Athens, Thebes, and ſome other common. 
wealths, who in their turn implored the 


ptotection of Perſia, and availed themſelves. 


of its aſſiſtance to ſubdue their enemies, the 
Greeks no longer conſidered ſuch an. appli- 
cation 
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cation in an odious light; and the ſuppoſiti- 
on was natural that Demoſthenes, convinced 
of the inefficacy of ſoliciting the Greeks to 


oppoſe the yoke of Macedon, might be in- 
duced to make a voluntary reſignation of his 


country to the generoſity of the Satrapes of 


Aſta. What corroborated the probability 

of {nth a ſtep, was a prevailing report that 
this orator had entered into a ſtrict engage- 
ment with the court of Perſia, and was 


even in the liſt of its * 0 


Such a revolution in b would: 
have defeated all the projects of Philip. 
The immenſe wealth of Afia had ſoon 
bribed away his partiſans, whilſt a re-union 


of the republicks would probably have been 


the conſequence of the gratification of felf- 
intereſt in the leading men. Thus, inſtead 
of vanquiſhing by dividing, Philip would 
have been under the neceſſity of attacking 
them collectively z and have been deprived 
of every other road to conqueſt but through _ 
the troops of Perſia, The event ſufficiently 


juſtified the apprehenſions of Philip. De- 


moſthenes, in his third Philippic, introduces 
| the 
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the propriety of ſending ambaſſadors to the 
king of Perſia, to repreſent the deſtructive 
conſequences to the intereſt of that court, 
ſhould it ſuffer the aggrandizement of Mace- 


don at the expence of all the ſtates of Greece; 


and alfo to make prefling remonſtrances for 
aſſiſtance. The orator, who at firſt only 


ſounded the diſpoſition of his countrymen, 
declaimed with redoubled vehemence, in a 
ſecond diſcourſe, on the indiſpenſableneſs of 
this reſolution, and at length obtained the 
conſent of the republick. The negotiation 
was ſucceſsful, and Philip, having planned 
the important ſieges of Perinthia and Byzan- 
tium, found his operations interrupted 


by the ſuccours ſent the beſieged by 


the Perſian court, and the republick af 
Athens. 


52 Now it was that this prince demonſtrated 


to the world the ſuperiority of his political 


abilities; of that diſcernment which enabled 
him to judge, if he ſhould by an obſtinate 


perſeverance continue the ſiege, it would ir- 
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the bands of their alliance, and force that 


reſiſtance from reſentment, which they want 


ed both courage and prudence to attempt 
from any other motive. To avert the 


gathering ſtorm, he therefore raiſed © the 
ſiege of Perinthia and Byzantium, notwith- 


ſtanding the lines of circumvallation were 
almoſt completed; and turned his arms 


againſt the Scythians. | 


TEE Athenians, whoſe vanity encreaſed 
with their effeminacy, had not the leaſt 
doubt but that this new expedition of Phi- 
lip's was the reſult of deſpair. They be- 


lieved, in the mortification of difgrace, he 


retired into Scythia to conceal his ſhame. 
| Abandoning _ themſelves to extravagant 


tranſports of joy, they congratulated the re- 


turn of liberty, and imagined Greece had no 
longer any thing to fear from a prince who 


_ plunged raſhly into a war that muſt termi- 
| nate in his 1] OY or, ſhould this. 


irru ption 


(Ii The Scythians inhabited that large tract of 
| country betwixt the Danube and the Tanas. A peo- 
ple whoſe flocks and herds ſupplied them with ſuſte- 
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irruption be unattended with ſerious conſe- 

11 quences againſt the Scythians, and only 

af retard the progreſs of his arms in Greece, it 

11 appeared to the Athenians, a mark of an ir- 
J reſolute, timid conduct, which they failed 

5 not to attribute to conſternation and terror. 

On the other ſide, the abject ſervility of the 

court of Perſia flattered and perſuaded Oeli- 

us that he had triumphed over Philip. The 

leſs this pretended triumph had coſt the Per- 

| fans, the more they thought it uſeleſs to 

- raiſe formidable military armaments to en- 

able them to give laws to Philip. Blinded. 

by vain glory, the exultation of the allies 

| prevented their attention to the neceſſity of 

„ future defenſive meaſures; and, as that mo- 

is [ | _- 1" -. nonah-had ſagaciouſly foreſeen, the bands of 

(| alliance inſenſibly became relaxed. His pe- 
1 netrating eye watched the imbecility of their 

| conduct 
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nance . "thought i it, {neceſſary to cultivate the earth, and 
of courſe had no ſettled habitation. To make war 
with them was therefore a glaring abſurdity —An ene- 
my no ſooner entered their territories than he became 
in want of every means of ſupporting his troops, and 
periſhed without ſtriking a blow. — The caſe of all 1 


had made the experiment. 
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Sch feokn the wilds of Scythia, and me- 
dirated a Plan of ene 


To facilitate bis own \ defiens, by giving 


a new turn to affairs, that mighel interrupt 
the harmony between Perſia and Athens, he 
embroiled the Greeks in a quarrel, which he 
ſeemed to regard as an unintereſted ſpecta- 


tor. - Availing himſelf of his credit with the 


council of Amphictyons, he perſuaded them 
to declare war againſt the Locrians of Am- 


phyſſa, for ſeizing ſome conſecrated lands 


belonging to the temple of Delphos; and to 
give the command of the army to Cottyphus, 
a man devoted to the Macedonian intereſt, 
This general by drawing the war into pro- 
lixity, avoiding all deciſive actions; · and 
even permitting the Locrians to gain ſeveral 


advantages, alarmed the Greeks“ leſt a 


ſcandal ſhould be thrown on the honour of 
Apollo, in ſuffering ſuch a violation of his 
righrs to remain unpunithed. The ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm once kindled by the popular cla- 


mour of the partiſans of Philip, the general 
voice of Greece united in one grand effort 


to exterminate the ſacrilegious! Simularity 
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of braid recalled to memory the 
Phoceans—*® Philip ſubdued them—why 
© ſhould he not be equally irreſiſtable againſt I 
the Locrians ? _ Accuſtomed to this 

manner of 5 his enemies did not 
dare oppoſe 1 it, for fear of the imputation of 
impiety—and the Amphyctions had at 
length Ore to him for redreſs. N 


In che * proportion that chis prince 
had hitherto impoſed upon mankind by 
avoiding exterior marks of ſplendour and 
parade, he now gave the reins to his ambiti- 


ous hopes. Under the ſanction of .relig:on, 


and with the applauſe of Greece, nothing 


could exceed the magnificence of his prepa- 
rations. The Locrians were no ſooner de- 


feated than, taking advantage of that exhi- 
larating flow of ſpirits which always ac- 
companies ſucceſs, and impels people to deeds 
of proweſs they never dreamed of, Philip made 
himſelf maſter of Elatea; collected his forces 
there; and, under colour of puniſhing 


Athens for aſſiſting the Locrians, turned 


the fury of his arms againſt that city. The 
appearance of an enemy at their gates effect- 


55 
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ed what the oratory of Demoſtheties * 


for in vain. The citizens, tearing themſelves | 


from the enchantment of publick ſhews, | 


re- aſſumed their martial genius - they con- 


cluded a treaty with the Thebans, whom 
Philip had treated with inflignity, after firſt 


rendering them obnoxious in Beotia, and 


theſe two republicks defended their ee, 


with the moſt herotc valour. 


T HE banie of Cheronea ien the fate 
of Greece. Philip, ever attentive to ſow 
diſſenſions amongſt his enemies, and temper, 
by acts of clemency, that ſeverity which the 


exigencies of affairs ſametimes conſtrained 


him to exerciſe, prepoſſeſſed the Athenians 
in his favour by his beneficence; ke return- 


4 their priſoners unranſomed—offered ad- 


vantageous terms of accommodation —« whilſt 
he purſued the Thebans with inveteracy; 
refuſing them terms of peace, till he had 
placed garriſons in their citadels. The 
ſtrong. paſſes ot Greece were now guarded 
by Macedonians: by troops to whom victory 
was familiar, Every one trembled at the 
name of Philip, or adored his moderation: 
| = = —_ 
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| but ths new empire wanted ability ; and 
che reduction of the Greeks was a leſs in- 


ſuptrable difficulty than to render them 


Patient under the yoke of ſervitude. Their 
paſſions had inſenſibly led them to the brink 
of the precipice, unconſcious of danger 


but the appearance of a deſpotic ruler muſt 


Infallibly open their eyes; and a nation is 
never more formidable than in the ſtruggles 


of expiring liberty, abhorring, and unac- 


cuſtomed to ſubmiſſion. Fncottipadied by a 
number of republicks whoſe citizens were 
inconſtant, reſtleſs, proud, impetuous, and 
expert in war, the moſt trifling circumſtance 


might be productive of a revolution, or at 
leaſt of a ſeries of inſurrections that would 


Have reduced Macedon to the neceſſity of 
frequent ſkirmiſhes, without the leaſt proſ- 


pect of emolument. But Philip conducted 
his plan with as much ſagacity as he had 


formed it. I ſcarce recollect a more ſtriking 
object of political obſervation than the be- 


haviour of this monarch after che battle of 


CTheronæa. The oftentation of conqueſt was 


tempered with a deſire to win the affections 


of thoſe whom his victory alarmed. The 
4 government 
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government and laws of every city were in- 
violably preſerved. By ſecretly embroiling 
the Greeks with the court of Perſia, he de- 
prived them of foreign aſſiſtance againſt Mace- 
don. In flattering their vanity and teaching 
cheir ambition to aſpire to the coaqueſt of 
Aſia, Philip became the director of thoſe 
military preparations, which might have 
been detrimental to himſelf—he enſlaved 


| them in the midſt of their country, and de- 


prived them of the power of reſiſtance. 
Already had he ſent detachments into Perfia 
commanded by generals of his own—already 
was he prepared to follow them at the head 
of a formidable army—when he was aſſaſſi- 


| nated! This event was no ſooner. publiſhed. 


than the Thracians, Illyrians, Peonians, and 
Taulentians appeared in arms. The Greeks, 
on their ſide, fancied liberty was again 
reſtored; and, concluding the young ſuc- 
ceſſor of Philip tos much engroſſed by the 
Perſian war to have leiſure to attend to their 


reduction, fell into domeſtick diſputes. But 


Alexander ſoon convinced them he was in- 
vincible every where; Thracians, Peonians, 
K 2 Illyrians, 


4 
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Ihyrians, Taulentians, all returned to their 
allegiance! This prince appeared in Greece 
£0 intimidete her citizens by a terrible exam- 
ple, in the demolition of the city of Thebes 
— the firſt that raiſed the ſtandard of rebel- 
lion. Availing himſelf of the general con- 
ſternation, he perfuaded the Amphy@ions te 
confer on him the title of Generaliſſimo as 


they had done upon his father, and march- 
ed with all expedition to the conqueſt of 
_ r | 


Tar Beelen on of that empire had been 
apparent ever ſince the reign of Xerxes. 
That monarch's ſucceſſors, diſcoura ged by 
the affront his arms had ſuſtained in 33 
thought no more of extending their territo- 
ries; and, from that period, neglected the 
neceſſary meaſures of ſecutity. The. calm 
bleflings of peace degenerated i into floth and 
voluptuouſneſs: the preflure of a crown was 
to heavy a burthen for a monarch, ſinking 
under the laſſitude of pleaſure. Impriſoned 


by in their palaces, the Eaſtern princes delegat- 


."" their authority to rapacious, eruel, ign0- 
rant. and zreacherous miniſters, . 27... 
Tax 
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TEE policy of Artaxerxes, dna Len- 
gimanus, conſiſted in fomenting inteſtine 


diviſions amongſt. the Greeks; balancing 
their advantages; cheriſhing their rivalty; 
and, by engaging them in civil conteſts, 
_ diverted their attention from decents into 
Aſie. Views thus timid, degraded the empire 
of Cyrus to a rank inferior to Athens, or 
Lacedemon, and debaſed the minds of his 


ſubjects to a familiarity * cowardice and 
contempt. 


Tux reigns of Xerxes UI. and 4 8ogdliams* 
were ſhort, and rendered infamous by de- 


bauchery and cruelty, Theſe monſters were 


ſucceded by Darius Nothus. He was a 


flave decorated with the ornaments of royal- 


ty; abject in ſubmiſſion to whoever choſe to 
govern him; he diſengaged himſelf from the 


ſhackles of ſome of his eunuchs, who had 


made him their inſtrument of oppreſſion, 
only to ſubmit more ſervilely to the 1 imperi- 
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Un A Ninefben, all tranfacti- 


ons in Perſia were decided by women, and 
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favourites. The vices of this prince was 
vot ſo ſtrongly marked as to render him 
odious; but the Puſilanimity of his character 
led him to tolerate in the Satrapes and 
courtiers thoſe enormities he had not cou- 
rage to commit. His brother was near ſuc- 
_ ceeding in an attempt on the crown; and in 
the courſe of frequent revolts, towards the 
cloſe of his reign, all thoſe diſgraceful 
crimes were perpetrated that are an equal 
diſhonour to the head and the heart. | 


« Cover I forget, ſaid Xerxes I. on a 
former occaſion, the injuries my father 
, ſuffered from the Greeks—the conflagrati- 

e on of Sardis—the depradations in Aſia 

ic the fatal battle of Marathon do not 

imagine that they would be affected with 

% ſych moderation! It would only excite 
— their pride—my generoſity would be 
_ * conſtrued fear, or imbecility—and the 

« very nation I neglected to chaſtiſe would 

* enter Aſia ſword. in hand.— It is an im- 

« -poſſibility that the Perſians and Greek 

* ſhould ever e united — their reciprocal 
3 : | _ averſion 
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6 averſion and contempt 13 an inſurmounta- 
ble obſtacle-—Either Greece muſt become 
* 4 province to Perſia, or Perſia ſubmit to 


& receive. laws from Greece.“ 


Tun deſcendants of Xerxes regarded 'theſe- 
words as the ſtandard of Perſian politicks x 


| particularly after the battles of Salamin, 


Platea, Mycale, and the progreſs made by 
the Athenians under Cimon, had demon- 
ſtrated their truth in the cleareſt light, Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon ought to have regulated 
his conduct by the conſideration of thoſe” 
national antipathies which nothing can · ſubdue, 
and every thing augments. The wrongs of 
individuals are often obliterated by marks of 


| ſincere repentance, The renovation of an- 


interrupted intimacy kindles in the ſoul freſn 
ſentiments of affection and friendſhip; but 
rival Mates are exempt from theſe advant- 
ages. Publick alliances are in their nature 
different from private connections; and ſel- 
dom have power to ſuppreſs national jealou- 
ſies. Suſpicion gives birth to ſecret preju- 


dices, and it is not uncommon to ſee two 


K 4 nations 
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' nations whom chance has united in the lame 
nntereſt, from the prevalency of cuſtom; 
indulge a diſpoſition to hats and depreciate | 


= | each other. 


0 Artaxerxes it appertained to bn a 
period to the long diſagreement between his 
' Predeceflors and the Grecian republicks: 
A aan if the reader recollects the remarks on 
the ſituation of Greece at the death of Epa- 
minondas, he will be able to determine the 
facility of taking advantage of thoſe fortu- 
nate circumſtances which contin to the 
ſucceſs of Philip. Applications to the court 
of Perfia for redreſs and protection, were 
become an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. Artaxerxes 
himſelf had acquired great reputation in 
Greece; Several of her cities had ſubmitted 
their differences to his arbitration. He 
dictated the terms of mw of which he as 
| guarantee; Or, by refuſi Ing his aſliſtance to 
all, rendered them equally incapable of 
ſupporting a war. Thus the great obſtacle 
| was ſurmounted ; and the Greeks. diſpoſed, 
|. for the reception of Perſian bands, waited. 
only the command of the conquerer. Freed 
from 
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from the obſervation of thoſe wiſe 45 pru- | 
dent precautions which a prince, circum- RY 
ſcribed in power like Philip, was obliged ts 
regard, Artaxerxes would have been equally 3 
ſucceſsful, if to a laviſh diſtribution of bat 2 


1 Perſi ſian gold, he had added a powerful fleet. 
8 $ | By a ſudden invaſion of Macedon, he might 
8 have been maſter of the throne, before 7 
E Alexander could have ſuppreſſed the revolts 
| in his neighbourhood, or eſtabliſhed. himſelf 5 
upon it. 


Bor the underſtanding. of- Artaxerzes was 
too contracted for the "comprehenſion- 9 
theſe advantages, and his foul incapable of 
energy and reſolution to ſoar above the timid 
policy of his predeceſſors, and ſnatch the 
laurels Fortune offered to his acceptance. 
The intrepidity of the ten thouſand Greeks 
who followed, Cyrus the younger, in his ex- 
pedition, and whoſe retreat is undoubtedly 

the moſt extraordinary event in ancient hiſ- 
tory, deceived Artaxerxes in his opinion of 
a nation, whoſe military ardour Was much 
diminiſhed ſince the days of Taue 
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impreſſed wb 1 den ik Nan elde 
= :ourage, he trembled at their name; and, 
after experiencing the ſuperior excellence of ; 
| | the troops of Ageſilaus, thought himſelf 
1. ſiupremely happy in the removal of ſa for- 
midable an enemy, by bribing ſome of the 
E _ Grecian ſtates ro. make a diverſion in his 
RR. | favour, in Laconia. 1 


nA 
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Tax acceffion of Ochus to the «throne 
offered an alarming ſpectacle to the eyes of 
Perſia. This monſter put ſuch of his bro- 
thers to death as were more worthy of a 
| throne than himſelf; and afterwardsextended 
his proſcriptions to his whole family. Loath- 

ſome with their blood, mingled with that of 

his ſubjects, he became totally immerſed in - 
voluptuouſneſs: The eunuch Bagoas was 
the only man in Perſia fuperior_to him in 
vice. One ſhudders-at the thought of his 
inhumanity! — but a wretch ſo abandoned 
was a proper inſtrument to revenge the 
pp of an injured nation. 


Anxszs 1 the 3 of his father 
with a trembling hand, and Bagoas, who - 


ſo on 
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j : the crown on Darius : Codomanus. - 1 { 
4 Ix one wicked, weak, or luxurious prince Y | 
* is, frequently ſufficient to overturn a mo—- 
1 narchy eſtabliſhed on ſolid and equitable A 1 
. principles, how was it poſſible the empire of | 
| Cyrus ſhould reſiſt. the united vices of his 
ſucceſſors? The character of Darius is 8 
treated with little leſs contempt by hiſtorians 

than thoſe of the preceding princes — yet the ö 
| difference is obvious.- Darius had perſonal 5 | 
| courage, .was generous, and humane : not- | 
| withſtanding he poſſeſſed an authority. with- | 
out limitation, did not diſdain to conſult the f 

laws, or to be attentive to the manners of 


his ſubjects. But his mind was unlightened 
and irreſolute; nor was he endowed with any. 
of thoſe active qualities whoſe exertion might- | 
have defended his throne againſt the ſtorm + 15 
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| * that threatened it. Alexander and Darius 

began their reigns almoſt at the ſame period, 
and had the latter been a truly great prince, 

there was not time to reform the abuſes, 

ſupply the defects of government, or* fix the 

ſprings capable of giving velocity to ſo vaſt 
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- imbecility of their prince, and the calamities 


: faction. 


— 


an empire, and enable i it to reſiſt a potent 
enemy. The efforts of Darius to animate 
his torpid ſubjects with the fire that glowed 
in his own breaſt, were fruitleſs: he had 
nothing to oppoſe the invincible Alexander 
but men to whom the glory or diſgrace of 
their country was equally indifferent; ſoldi- 
ers without valour or diſcipline, accuſtomed 
to fly before the Greeks; courtiers whole 
debauched hearts eagerly triumphed over the 


of the publics to gratify their avarice, 
and ambition, or the mean . of a. 


 Arexanvzs entered Aſia with am army of 
thirty thouſand infantry, and five thouſand. 
cavalry. Darius was defeated;. and Perſia. 
fubdued by the arms of Macedon. Yet the 
plan of Philip remained unfiniſhed. It con. 
ſiſted, as I have already obſerved, in di- 
verting the Greeks from apprehenſions of 

ſlavery ; waſting the national ſtrength that 
nouriſhed their confidence; rendering obe- 
dience familiar; and in conſtituting an em- 
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pire, in which Greece muſt inevitably be . 
included. This was the foundation of the 
Aſiatic war. His ſon's motive of action 
vas characteriſtically different. The rage 
of conqueſt urged him to attack Darius 
He wiſhed to overturn, not eſtabliſh empires. 
— An enterprize, prudent in the hands of 
Philip, became raſh in thofe of Alexander. 
The project of the father was, to begin his 
expedition with the junction of two hundred 
„ thirty thouſand Greeks; thus re · infore-· 
ed, the hope of defeating Darius became a 
certainty, and he might rationally expect 
more durable ſueceſs than Ageſilaus; when, 
ſupported by the whole military force of 
Greece, he could have no interruptions to- 
dread from attacks upon his hereditary do- 
minions. The ſon demanded only a mode- 
rate reinforcement from his allies; an im. 
prudence ſtill more unjuſtifiable, as he was 
not ignorant of the jealouſy of the Greeks, 
nor inſenſible that the Perſians might, with 
üttle difficulty, engage tome of the neigh- 
bouring republicks to avail themſelves 


of his abſence in the commiſſion of acts of 5 
hoſtility. 


- * 
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Ir Darius had not been intimidated by: 
the raſh preſumption of Alexander! if he 
had followed the wiſe advice of Mnemon, 
and imitated the policy of his predeceſſors 
in a liberal diſpenſation of money to the 
Greeks; if he had invited thoſe troops to 
his banner whom the enemy had neglected, 
is there not great probability that Alexander, 
who entered Aſia with as little prudence [2] 
as Angeſilaus, would have ſhared his fate? 
The one was obliged to relinquiſh his con- 
queſts, and renounce the well grounded ex- 
— 2 of deſtroying an empire, formerly 
the terror of Greece, to fly to the aſſiſtance 
of Sparta The other muſt have imitated 
4 5 his 


ſe] L have taken notice in the preceeding book of 
the imprudence the Lacedemonians were guilty of, 
zin commencing a war with Perſia, whilſt, notwith- 
Nanding their advantages over the Athenians, their 
authority in Greece was far from permanent. Had 
Ageſilaus been as great a politician as he was a general, 
he would not have neglected to draw a quota of troops 
from each republick, to complete his army. In a 
word he had been another Philip —See the Elogium 
on Artfilau by A. a: odorus Siculus: 
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his example for the pe of his s hereditary 


N 


Tr ;nfariable chirſt of fame, unquench- 
ed with the vaſt monarchy of Cyrus, which: 
penetrated into India—meditated the con- 
queſt of Africa — and, after reducing: Spain 
and Gaul, would pals the Alpes and re- enter 
Macedon through ruined Italy, was ex- 
tremely remote from the views of Philip, 
and ſubſtituted nothing rational in exchange. 
Wherein does the glory of thoſe conqueſts 
conſiſt whoſe ſole object is the depopulation 
of mankind? What appellation ought we 
to beſtow on a hero who ſees only the proſ- 
pect before him —regardleſs of the dreary. 
waſte behind ? 2 Who, marching . with the 
fury and impetuoſity of a torrent, deluges 
the earth with blood, is ſwept : away from its 
face, leaving indelible traces of ruin and de- 
vaſtation? What hopes could Alexander 

_ indulge? what advantage could his country 
. reap from victories ſo extenſive? could he 
be inſenſible that greatneſs ſo extravagant 
Vas never permanent? that to preſerve acquie 

"I * ſitions | 


* 
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| fitions fo enlarged—ſo rapidly obtained 4 | 

| Inadequate to the ſtrength of Macedon — was 

an abſolute impoſſibility? To ſuppoſe him 
incapable of diſcerning ſuch ſelf evident 
truths, or even of unraveling the myſteries 
and ultimate end' of his father's politicks, is 
to confine the underftanding of this conquer- 
or & very narrow limits: but if, on the con- 
trary, his acute penetration pierced through 
2 object of ambition, and yet found all 

too little for its gratification, we ought to 

8 rn him as a mad man! as the peſt and. 
deteſtation of ſociety. | 


% 


Daxivs offered Alexander ten thouſand 
talents, and the half of his empire: terms ſo. 
advantageous. that Parmenio thought it im-- 
prudent to reject them.] would accept 
them, ſaid the miniſter, If I was Alexan- 
« der: So would 1, replied the monarch, 
« were I Parmenio!” This reply, not ad- 
mirable for its good ſenſe, has been applaud-- 
| ed as an elucidation of the character of Alex- 

ander, in proving his courage and ambition 
525 n 3 
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af 


to be equally: unbounded. Philip would 
have thought like Parmenio, and immedi. 
+ ately have concluded a peace, The hat of 
Aſia under his juriſdiction, his talents would 
have been aſſiduouſſy employed in promot- 
ing the glory and welfare of Macedon. At- 
tracted within the circle of his power, he 
would have taught the Greeks to fear and 

reſpect its influence. In a word, he would 
have laid the foundation of a mighty em- 
pire; and in eſtabliſhing order and regularity 
among the ſeveral provinces of his domini- 
ons, have left his ſucceſſors in a ſtate of 

maintaining and extending their conqueſts. 


An inveſtigation of the character of theſe 
two monarchs, in this point of view, will 


afford an amazing contraſt. In Philip to 


behold a politician ſuperior to all events, 
and formed to govern mankind. Fortugs 
can oppoſe no obſtacles which. his preſcience 
had not diſcerned, and which, , conformably- 
to their different, nature, his wiſdom, pati- 


ence, reſolution, or activity will not enable 


him to ſurmaunt. We diſcover a genius 
| FR comprehenſive. 
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comprehenſive and elevated; that connects 

an aſtoniſhing ſucceſſion of enterprizes, and 
executes them with a force proportionate to 
their magnitude. Every movement is conſe- 
quential to the original plan, and an in- 
troduction to what is n for its ac- 
compliſhment.. 


In Alexander we fee an extraordinary 
hero, whoſe valour, raſh and” impetuous, 
impels him, if I am allowed the expreſſion, 
to cut the Gerdian Knot his father would 
have looſed. The exceis of his virtues 
and vices ſurprizes our reaſon, and repreſents - 
him Great, becauſe, in contemplating the 
ſhining parts of his character, we are ſenſible 
of the inferiority of our own; and inſtead 
of regarding this ſingular phenomenon with 
aſtoniſhment, we cannot withhold our ap-- 


Nlauſe. 


— 


Let fancy eniſhorr Philip into Aſia, 
commander in chief of the confederate army : 
ſuppoſing his prudence leſs calculated to. 
intimidate. Darius than the enthuſi aſm of. 

| ; 3 


1 


3 
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Alcuander; it had nevertheleſs conducted 


him to the ſame end. The intrepidity of 
Alexander was ſucceſsful in impreſſing the 


heart of Darius with fear, a paſſion that 
deprives the underſtanding of exertion, + 
chills the imagination, and. renders all the 
faculties of the ſoul vapid and inſenſible. 
From Philip that monarch had experienced 
2 different kind of conſternation : he would. 
have encompaſſed him with ſnares; he 


would have availed himſelf of the diviſions 
in the Aſiatic provinces, whoſe inhabitants, 
diſunited in manners, religion, and laws, 
had not the leaſt connection with each other; 
and, by blowing up the ſparks of rebellion, 
he would have tempted the ambition of che 


proud Satrapes to graſp at independency. 


Philip would have traded in cities; and, 
according to the ſarcaſm upon him, carried 
on the war like a merchant, as well as a ge- 
neral; whilſt the Perſian empire had fallen. 
a prey to bribery; and Parius, perhaps 


without any deciſive blow, had ſeen the gra- 


dual diſolution of his power. 


PLACE. 
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| Pride Alexander iti his father's nviition: 
and Macedon (declined from the imbecility 

ef the late princes,) muſt have fallen a 
victim to his temerity —no ſoon does a 
neighbouring power ſeek to take advantage 
of the confuſion and weakneſs of the go- 

vernment, than he flies to revenge the in- 
fult, unfurniſhed with troops, arms, or 
money! A recapitulation of the delicate 
eonjunctures Philip was engaged in, is ſu- 
perfluous; E confine myſelf to that refine- 
ment of policy which raiſed the ſieges of Pe. 
rinthus and Byzantium.— Was Alexander 
capable of ſwen a conduct? 
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Tur ber of the Perſian manners, ſa 
' oppoſite to thoſe: of his country, is. imputed 
by ſome writers, zealous to ſupport the glory 
of their hero, to political diſſimulation; an 
effort to conſiliate the affections of the bar- 
barians, and eſtabliſh his new empire on the 
baſis of confidence, If this was his real 
motive, the fallacy of his judgment ſurely 
deſerves reprehenſion! In order to ingratiate 
himſelf with his new ſubjects, was it prudent. 


to appear odious in the eyes of his old ones? 
Though 
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Though greatly inferior in number, it re- 
quired more caution and addreſs to govern 


their paſſions. The Greeks were brave, 


military, and tenaCious of liberty : the Per- 
ſians, accuſtomed to fawn, and ſubmiſſive 


to the rod of deſpotiſm, were voluntary 


llaves. It was therefore on the fide ef 
Greece, rather than on that of Perſia, the king 
dom of Macedon could be menaced with a 


revolution. An opinion verified at the 


death of Alexander, when the Greeks at- 


tempted to break their chains, whilſt the 


Aſiatics continued indolently obedient. A 
celebrated politician aſſigns a reaſon for 
chis difference. What advantage, ſays he, 
could accrue to Perſia from preferring the 


family of Darius to the ſucceſſors of Alex- 


ander? Whoever dethrones a deſp: potic mo- 


narch, has little reaſon to fear the object of 
his ambition ſhould he be wreſted from him. 


The leaders of the Perſian army were immo- 
ral and puſilanimous, over whom Darius had 
exerciſed ſupreme authority; after his fall, 
not one of them had credit to arm the peo- 


tte 
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the death of a maſter whoſe life was i imma· 
* to their felicity. 


Tuns alteration in the manners of Alex. 
ander, proceeded from a real depravity of 
principles. On entering the tent of Darius, 


adorned with the richeſt and moſt magnifi- 


cent ornaments, that prince's ſoul, till then 
P 


- wholly engroſſed by the love of glory, was fo 


ſtruck with the brilliant appearance of the 
objects round him, that he could nat for- 
bear exclaiming to his attendants, This is 


<< indeed to reign!” The ſeeds of corruption 


became matured by the ſunſhine of proſperi- 
ty. Conqueror of the world, he , 
viſhed to enjoy its luxuries, | | 


| NoTwITHSTANDING the enlarged idea of 
Plutarch, it is not eaſy to conceive that 
Alexander ever thought of connecting the 


various provinces of his empire under one 

plan of legiſlation, whoſe permanency was 
to be the wonder of poſterity. The more 
- The qualities that conſtitute the hero were 


conſpicuous, the leſs room was there to diſ- 
Pl thoſe of the legiſlator. So far was 


7. | Alexander 
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Alexander from applying remedies to motle- 
rate the ambition of his generals, that he 
foreſaw their animoſities with a kind of tran- 
ſport, and conſidered their future wars as 
Funeral Games inſtituted to his memory. : 
Did he not light the Torch himſelf by his 
indeterminate appeintment of the ſucceſſion. 
„To the moſt worthy?” There is great 
probability he believed it of importance to 
his fame, that he, alone, could wield the 
ſceptre of the globe! and that ſeveral pow- 
erful monarchies ſhould be formed from the 
_ ruins of his empire! 


END OF BOOK Ill, 
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abs « among the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 

der — Survey o the Macedonian empire, 

- What conduct Greece 'ought to have obſerved 
at that period. — Origin of the eſtabliſhment, 
and regulations of the Achaian league.—De- 

Fence of the policy of Aratus againſt the accu- 

A ſations f Plutarch. — Injudicivus condutt of 

"WIT Philip of Macedon, during the ſecond Punic - 

[220 war.—Vanquiſped by the Romans.—Progreſs 

of the latter in Greece, till its reduction 1 . 

Roman Vince. ä 
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OTWITHSTANDING the 
ſervile acquieſcence of the Perſians, 
and the nerveleſs languor of the 
Greeks, the grandeur of Macedon inclined 
towards deſtruction. Empires fo vaſt as 
| „ that 
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that of Alexander ſeem deftined to ſink by 
their own. prepo erance. Sometimes, this 


is the effect of — ſecurity from foreign 
invaſions which renders men inattentive to 
prudential meaſures, and occaſions a relaxa- 
tion in the ſprings of government. At 
others, it reſults from the ſupinenefs of the 
miniſters, who have not virtue to reſiſt the 
licentious temptations which ſurround them: 
whilſt the people, harraſſed with repeated 


acts of oppreſſion, abandon themſeves to 


lethargic _ inactivity. Another cauſe ſtill 
more predominant, is that imbecility, the 
infallible conſequence of extenſive dominion ; 
and totally irreconcileable with the harmony 
neceſſary to be maintained in every part, 
The dilatory execution of orders, unavoid- 
able from diſtance, and the inadequate pro- 
portion between abuſes and their political 


remedies, render it impoſſible for prudence, | 


ever leſs ingenious than the peſſions, to 
reſtrain that torrent of vice, whoſe force 
encreaſes with its rapidity, overwhelming in 
its courſe all che duties of ſociety. 


Tux terror that accompanied the name 


of Alexander — that admiration for his per- 
L | o 
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| ſon, which a thouſand heroic qualities | in- 

ſpired, joined to the enthuſiaſtic fire which 

animated his troops, was the ſole cement 

b that retained ſo many diſcordant nations in 
obedience. 1 po 


; 5 Tux reign of that prince was too ſhort, 
and his monarchy too flightly eſtabliſhed at 
his death, to have given ſanction to laws, or 
authority to cuſtoms. . His camp was not a 
ſchool to inculcate moderation and juſtice. 
Ambition-mult have intoxicated the generals 
of a hero whoſe maxim it was that courage 
and force were legitimate titles to a kingdom 

wherever they could make ſubjects. Inveſt- 
ed with almoſt abſolute power, partakers of 

. the ſplendour of Alexander could they be 

expected to yield a tame ſubmiſſion to the 

authority of a weak [4] prince, and a an infant 


ſtill in the cradle? 
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- Hay, Petdiccas who was appointed re- 


gent, poſſeſſed all the talents and ſagacity of 
” hilip 


8 fa) 8 brother of Alexander, who took the 


name of Philip. on his acceſſion to the throne, in con- 
Junction with his nephew, ſon of Alexander and 
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Philip, he could not poſſibly have maintain- 
ed order and ſubordination in the realm. 
The ſupreme character he appeared in was 
inſupportable to commanders conſcious of 
equality of rank. Inſtead of dazzling them 
by the luſtre of his ſituation, he only irritat- 
ed their pride and pretenſion. It is true 
at that the fear of publick odium reſtrained 
Ir them trom open acts of rebellion and defi- 
a W ance, but they paid no deference to the 
e. regent” s commands, Each lieutenant of the 
ls W provinces regulated his adminiſtration by 
e WO laws that correſponded beſt with his own in- 
n i terefſt—levied troops, erected fortreſſes at 
t- pleaſure, and retuſed to render any account 
f i of the publick taxes and tributes. * The 

e WW monarchy of Alexander, though yet appa- 

e IM rently united, was in reality already broken 

it into ſeparate, independent diſtricts. 


1 


1t 


Is a ſituation ſo critical, Perdiccas had 

D no method to keep the people in allegiance, 
f but by giving remarkable proofs of attach. 
P W ment to the reigning family. He had in 
e ſome degree preſerved his authority if he 
- © would have divided it with the council, or 
concurred in meatures with che principal 
| 1 2 nobles, 
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nobles, after the example of Eumenes, to 
-enforce the fiction of [5] Alexander's imme. 
fate preſence. But whether his vanity was 
too great for the-concealment of his ambiti- 
on; or that his knowledge of the Macedoni- 
An generals convinced him, however irre. 
proachable his conduct might be, their 
artful inſinuations would render it ſuſpected, 
and their malice ſupply pretences to juſtify 
.A civil war; Perdiccas by his marriage with 
Cleopatra, the ſiſter of Alexander, diſco- 
vered to the world the extent of his views, 
and his reſolution to Ot. them by 
arms. 


SCARCELY 


1 The i ingenious on of Eumenes, invoked on 
the ſuperſtitious minds of Antigonus and Teutamus, 
chief officers of the Ayryraſpides, whoſe envy and 
emulation diſdained to be directed by him; he, pretend- 
ed that Alexander appeared to him in a viſion, and 
ſhewed kim a magnificent pavillion, richly ornamented 
with a regal throne, and promiſed if they would fit in 
council, there he himſelf would be-always preſent, to 

direct and proſper their conſultations and atchievements, 
provided they addreſſed their prayers to him. A 
ſplendid tent was according!y erected, and a throne | 
within it, called the zhrone of Alexander, where the no- 
bles met to deliberate on affairs of conſequence, wing 


taxch's Life of Eumencs, 
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Scakcklx had the regent made the ne- 
eeſſary preparations for attacking Prolomy,. 
who had thrown: off his authority, in Egypt, 
when Antigonus, the moſt politic and aſpir-- 
ing of all. Alexander's lieutenants, repre. 
ſented him as an uſurper, whoſe machinations + 

were at work to diſpoſſeſs the nobles of their 
governments, plant in them creatures of his 
own, and, as the completion of his crimes, 
would facrifice the two kings of Macedon to 
his ambition. Leſs plauſible accuſations 
had ſufficed to Kindle the flame of war 
throughout an empire, where each individual 
was eager for its commencement, and every, 
lieutenant of a province flattered his hopes 
with gaining the principal advantage i in its 
proſecution. 

PR piccas whom ſeverity and pride ren 

d- dered obnoxious to the army, fell tlie victim 

þe of an inſurrection, by the ſwords of conſpi- 


- Tators. The very troops who were marching. 

0 againſt Ptolomy offered him the regency; CE 
s, but that monarch, [c] for we may allow the: 

A „ appellation 

1 [c) Thelieutenants of provinces, though independ- 

- ent in their governments, did not aſſume the title of 

* king till after the extinction of the family of Alexan- 


der. Antigonus ſet the example, which was ſoon. 
followed ty Ptolomy and the other generals. 
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appellation; jugiciouſly refuſed a dignity 
whoſe prerogatives were impoſſible to be 

maintained, without exciting the envy and 

_ animoſity of his competitors; and, in be- 
ſtowing an ideal, yet conteſted title to the 

ſucceſkon of Alexander, would probably 

have hazarded the loſs of Egypt. The 

regency was entruſted to Aridaus and Pithon, 

leaders of the conſpiracy that deſtroyed Per- 

diccas; but they were unequal to the weight, 

and reſigned it to Antipater, governor of 

| Macedonia, who had led his forces into 
: Aſia to make a diverſien in favour of Ptolo- 
my, againſt Eumenes, and thoſe other gene- 

rals who continued faithful to Perdiccas, 

and their allegiance to the royal family. 


ANTIPATER, not inferior to Ptolomy in 
political diſcernment, did not think himſelf 
obliged to ſacrifice the advantages of his 
Gruation to the intereſt of this new appoint-/ 
ment. Whether by his connection with the 
revolting chiefs he was informed. of their 
deligns, and, in conſequence of theſe infor- 


mations, convinced the Macedonian empire 
muſt 
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muſt be of ſhort duration, or - whether he 
apprehended danger from the renunciation 
of his engagements with them, to contract 
new and precarious ones with the friends of 
Perdiccas and the crown, he certainly did 
not heſitate to bring diſgrace upon the re- 
gency, and precipitate the ruin of the ſtate. 
In a freſh diftribution of the provinces, he 
diſplaced Eumenes, and the reſt of the loyal | 
generals, and aſſigned them to the moſt 
declared and eee enemies of Ma- 


cedon, 


Tur conſequences of this regulation was 
a bloody war in Aſia, amongſt the lieute- 
nants of Alexander. The preſent poſſeſſors 
ſhewed no inclination to reſign. their provin- 
ces upon a ſimple order from the regent, and 
thoſe appointed to ſucceed were reſolved to 
ſupport their deſtination by the ſword. 
Amidit this general tendency towards rebel 
lion, Antipater repaſied into Europe with. 
the two kings under his protection, and. 
confined his attention to the government of 
Macedonia, ſeemed to forget that her ſons 
had conquered the world. 


. Tas 


TRE conduct of the Greeks would have 
been prudent, had they waited the reſult of 
the firſt contentions in Aſia, of which J 
have been ſpeaking as a thing eaſily foreſeen, 
before they made any attempt for the reco- 
8 of 9755 freedom. | 


— 


_ _ Pnocron was induſtrious to repreſs the 
irgour of the Athenians, impatient to take 
the field, the moment they heard of the 

death of the Macedonian hero. If Alex- 
ander is dead to day, ſays he, will he not 
be ſo to morrow and the next day?” But 
Demoſthenes, who was recalled from exile, 
expatiated with his uſual eloquence, on the 
invaluable bleſſings of liberty, on the diſ- 
grace of his country, and, in exhorting it 
to reſiſtance, ſtrengrhened the yoke of er. 

vitude. | 


: ol complete victory gained by Leoſthenes, 
general of the confederates, over Antipater, 
could not in its conſequences be productive 
of great utility: and whilſt the Athenians 
* their * were e [4] with jo, 


[4] The Phoc: ans, Dorian, Locrians, Atnians, 
Atiſſians 


— 


* 4 | 
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did not Phocion ſay with. reaſon, That it 
<«. would have given him pleaſure to gain the 
© battle, but ſhame to be the author of the 


“ counſel!” 


— 


WI Ax. advantage could Greece expect 

from oppoſition to a monarchy powerful as 5 
the Macedonian, whilſt united? Without "1 
the concurrence of a diſſenſion amongſt the 

ſucceſſors of. Alexander, what could it avail 

to defeat Antipater? No ſooner was it 

known, than reinforcements were - ſent him 

from every corner of the globe, Clitus 

fitted out a formidable fleet; Leonatus en 

tered Europe: with the military forces of 

Fhrygia; Craterus led with him from Cili- 

cia ſix thouſand Macedonians, the better | 

half of whom had accompanied Alexander 

in all his eæpeditions; beſides theſe he had a | 

thouſand Perſian infantry, and five hundred 

cavalry. This inundation of auxiliaries 

Phocion foreſaw—this. was his motive for 

ſtriving to ſtem the blind. and impetuous | 
ardour of his countrymen. . Suppoeling that, - = 
Lis _ inſtead; * | ö 


Atiſſians, Dol opians, the Athamantes and Leucadians, 
ſome cantons of Hlyria and Thrace — the Theſſatians* 
— great part of Peloponneſus, viz. the people of + 
Argos, Sycione, Elio, Meſſenæ and AQs. - 
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inſtead of revenging his defeat. impoſicg 
heavier chains deſtroying democratical go- 
vernment in Athens—baniſhing part of her 
citizens to Thrace—or garriſoning the for- 
treſs of Munychia, Antipater had been a 
fecond time defeated in an engagement of 
ſtill greater conſequence, he muſt ſoon have 
been recruited by numbers ſufficient to 
overturn the foundations of Greece, before 
the ſtrength of Macedon had been impair- 
ed, or the ſeeds of civil diſcord Abe into 
action. 


Bur when Perdiecas declared war againſt 
Ptolomy the face of affairs was as favourable 


to a revolt in Greece as it had been hitherto - 


averſe. So far was Antipater from drawing 
aſſiſtance from Aſia, that he ſent thither the 
remainder of his troops to oppoſe the deſigns 
of Perdicggs, and ſupport Antigonus and 
Ptolomy, whoſe: preſervation was of infinite 
importance to all the enterprizing ſpirits of 
the empire. Antipater would have offered 
peace to the Greeks on advantageous terms, 
as he did to the Etolians with whom he was, 
at war; Perdiccas and his adherents would 
have courted their alliance as Zealouſly as 

= they 
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* 


they did that of the Etolianis: (4] in a word, , 
their ſituation muſt have given them conſe- 


quence, - they might have appeared re- 
ſpectable to the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
and have found no obſtacle to the reſtoration 


of liberty, but the turpitude of their own 
hearts. 5 


So far was Greece from availing herſelf of 


theſe advantages at the commencement of 


the diſturbances in Macedon, thar ſhe fell 
the earlieſt victim of the war. Reduced by 
the fury of Antipater to a ſtate of imbecility 
that rendered them deſpicable, the voice of 


reaſon was no longer heard among the 


ae 


1 When Aae marches into Aſa, Perdiccas 


concluded a treaty with the Ætolians, by which they 
| engaged to make a diverſion in his. favour. . They 


accordingly entered Theſſaly with an army of ſixteen: 


L.6 g Greeks N 


thouſand men, poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral fortreſſes, 


and oppoſed Polyeles the lieutenant of Antipater, 


the ÆEtolians that remained, and recovered the Zar 


N foned cities. 


Being neceſſitated to recall a conſiderable part of their 
forces to deſend them againſt the Acamanians, they 
diſmantied moſt of the ſtrong places of Theſſaly - Fo- 
lyperchon, another of Antipater's lieutenants, attacked 


men — . 
” "y 9 7 
r 
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Greeks. : Their country was the. 8 of 
the war—their cities, which 'till then had 


preſerved the ſhaddw of liberty, were a prey 
t 2 legion of tyrants; who, under covert of 
the diforder of the times, uſurped the ſu- 
preme authority. I ſhall only mention the 
Macedonian affairs ſo far as may be ne- 
ceſſary for — thoſe of Greece. 


A” enjoyed his honours but a 
ſhort time; and inſtead of bequcathing them 
to his ſon, he appointed Polyperchon to ſuc- 
ceed him in the regency, and in the govern- 
ment of Macedonia. Caſſander, enraged at 
this apparent injuſtice, thirſted for revenge, 
and was eager to acquire the poſſeſſion of „ 
kingdom which he regarded as a lawful right 
of inheritance. But as he had filled only 


ſubaltern poſts, he was deſtitute of money, 


veſſels, troops, and every thing requiſite for 
the execution of his deſign. He communi- 
.cated it to Seleucus, governor of Babylon, 
and to Antigonus, who had conquered Aſia- 
Minor. Theſe men, whoſe ambition ſought 
means of fomenting and multiplying the 
general diſturbances and rendering the regen. 
cy contemptible, flattered Caſſander's reſent- 

| ment, 
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ment, in ſupplying him with an army to 
facilitate his entrfpfize. | 


' PoLYPERCHON weakly eſtabliſhed in his 
government, Was obliged to abandon it on 
the approach of Caſſander, and retreat into 
Peloponneſus, with that part of the foldiery | 
whoſe fidelity he-could truſt, and the trea- 
ſure amaſſed by. the kings of Macedon. 
This latter circumſtance drew to his ſtandard 


all thoſe mercenaty Greeks, who made arms 
their profeſſion, and whoſe venality enliſted 


under the beſt pay-maſter. ' Of theſ2 Philip 
uſed to ſay, war was their time of repoſe. 2 
Polyperchon afterwards endeavoured to inte- 
reſt Greece in his favour, 'by iſluing a de- 
cree for the ſubſtitution of democratic 
government, in the room of ariſtocratic, 


eſtabliſned by Antipater. He authorized 


the republicks to baniſh their magiſtrates, 


and engaged them by a ſolemn oath never to 


undertake any thing prejudicial to the wel- 
fare of Macedon. But vain was the attempt 
of Polyperchon to reanimate the languid 
genius of Greece. Overwhelmed with the 
preſſure of diſgrace, ſentiment was totally 


annihilated. FO ene in the ſyſtem of 


governmen t 
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government was productive ot new diſorders, 
in reviving the cuſtoms 6f proſcription, and 
exile; and Polyperchon, neceſſitated to act 
on the defenſive, in order to ſecure the 
fidelity of ſeveral Grecian ſtates, reſolved to 
appoint lieutenants, who abuſed their power, 
and ſoon became real tyrants, 


Wals the regent ef the empire was 
acting the part of an adventurer in Pelo- 
ponneſus, whilſt the race of tyrants multi- 
plied in Greece, and Macedon every day 
experienced ſome revolution injurious to the 


family of Alexander, whoſe fate at laſt was 


truly deplorable, Eumenes, Alcetas, and 
Attalus were defeated by Antigonus. He 


deſtroyed the remaining friends of Perdiccas 
and the government. This ſucceſs entitled 
him, in ſome degrees, to the ſovereignty of 
Aſia, but his inſatiable ambition was only 
to be gratified by the monarchy of Alexan- 


der. He- conſidered Prolomy, Seleucus, 


Lyſimachus, and Caſſander as ſo many 
troubleſome rivals, whoſe fortune he could 


not contemplate without envy and vexation. 
Whether Macedon, by its acquired reputa- 
tion er Philip and Alexander, offered a 


mor K 


ders, 
and 
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enforce his father's decree. 
hero, it muſt be confeſſed, drove the garri- 
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more brilliant prize to his ambition, or whe-- 
ther he thought the poſſeſſion of that king- 
dom inveſted her ſovereigns with a right to 
attempt the recovery of thoſe provinces torn 
from its dominion, it was with Caſſander ; 
that Antigonus derermined to commence I 


the war. 


hg -* 


W this view he ought an | Allians wirkt 
Polyperchon, cheriſhed his hopes, and fur- 


niſhed him with forces to purſue them; at 
the fame time, to conciliate the favour of 


the Grecian cities, he publiſhed a decree 
reſtoring their rights of freedom, and re- 
lieved them from the oppreſſion of foreign 
garriſons. His ſon Demetrius, ſirnamed 
Poliorcetes, made two voyages to Greece, to 


ſons of Ptolomy from the greater part of the 
fortreſſes, and diſpoſſeſſed Caſſander of the 


places he occupied, yet the calamitous ſtate 


of the citizens was not redreſſed: the armies 
which ravaged their country robbed them 
of that liberty granted by inefficacious decrees. 
Their only advantage, if it could be ſtiled 
one, was to change their I and to 


. bthold 


— 


This young 
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behold their enemies reciprocally dealing out 
deſtruction on each other, as the puniſh- 
ment of luſt of Po ve: 


| CassanvaR, on the point of loſing every 
thing, opened the eyes of Seleucus, Ptolomy, 
and Lyſimachus, to the proſpect of impend- 
ing danger. His remonſtrances made them 
- ſenſible of their imprudence in ſuffering the 
extraordinary aggrandizement of a neigh- 
bouring potentate, without oppoſition, con- 
vinced them that they muſt be involv- 
ed in the misfortunes which threatened Caſ- 
ſander; that his ruin was an introductory 
ſtep towards their own; that the genius of 
Antigonus was too aſpiring to ſuffer the 
conqueſt of Macedon to terminate his ex- 
pectations; and that now, if ever, was the 
moment to form an aſſociation againſt that 
invader. The four monarchs entered imme- 
diately into alliance, and the famous battle 
of Ipſus finally determined the ſucceſſion of 
Alexander: Antigonus was defeated, and 
Joſt his life in the field, and his « enemies di- 
vided the ſpoil. | | 25 


GREECE might have had room, for exul- 


tation on her deliverance from tyrannical 
oppreſſors, 


pp or at leaſt have taſted ſome of 
the bleſſings of peace, under the protection 


of the kings of Macedon, to whole lot ſhe 


had fallen; but it was the deſtiny of this 
unfortunate country to be the ſcene of 
the uncommor adventures of a prince, on 
whom Fortune ſeemed diſpoſed to exhauſt al} 
her caprice. | 


he | 


— Poliorcetes had ſaved from the 
wreck of his father's kingdom only the city 
of Tyre, the Iſle of Cyprus, and a ſmall 
tract of land on the borders of Aſia, Since 


the example of Alexander, whoever poſſe ſl- 


ed ambition, hope, and reſolution, thought 
himſelf ſufficiently entitled to erect an en- 
pire. Greece appeared an inviti- 3 tempta- 
tion to Demetrius, who had frier:ds there 
that ſupplied him conſtantly with intelli- 


. gence, and whilſt he marched towards 
_ conqueſt, at the head of an army of adven- 


turers equal to the taſk, he was deprived of 
his original poſſeſſions. Fortune indemnified 
this young hero, in taking advantage of the 
contentions among the ſons of Caſſander, 


about the right of | lucceſſion, and ſeated him 


on the throne of EIS. Deſpoiled of his 
ſceptre 
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ſceptre in about ſeven years, his reſtleſs> 
ſpirit ſought freſh acquiſitions in Aſia; 
leaving his ſon Antigonus Gonatus ſome 
forces for his defence in G:cece. A prince 
who, according to the report of hiſtorians, 
acted on the ſame political principles as 
Polyperchon; placed tyrants in ſome cities, 
and was the declared protector of ſuch as 
had uſurped ſovereign authority in others. 
Supported by theſe, he became powerful 
enough to recover the kingdom of Macedon, 
on the death of Soſthenes, confirm his regal 
e . and tranſmit it to his nnn; 


WXAiIsT che 8 of Greece: grew every 
day more rigid, haraſſed by events which I 
have ſlightly touched upon, the Z2Etolians, 
*till then undiſtinguiſhed by any important 
enterprize, began to be the ſubje& of diſ- 
courſe. Of all the Greeks, this people 
alone pieſevered i in the illiberal practice of 
robbery and pyracy, which the rules of 
civil een had banithed krom che other 
„„ 1 i 


* "RS * Polybius, 4 are e 


ſepogiaus beaſts then men: juſtice, rectitude, 


+ f treaties, 


* 
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* treaties, alliances, are with them empty 


1 names, the objects ot their deriftion. Ac- 

1 cuſtomed to ſubſiſt by plunder, they ſpared 

* their allies, only when they could grajaty 

. their rapacity on their enemies. When : 
1 Greece was in a ſtate of keeping them in awe, 
„ MU heir depredations were confined to Macedo- 

8 nia, IIlyria, the iſlands leaſt connected with 

Y the continent, and to the fea, | 

1 Trincs aſſumed a different aſpect when 
„the Greeks were ſunk in depravity, rent 

1 with diviſions, and enfeebled by domeſtio 


wars. The Ztolians at firſt levied contri- 
butions on particular diſtricts of the Pelo- 


F ponneſus, by degrees ſpread deſolation 
1 throughout that province, and by alliances 
„ with one or other of the ſucceſſors of Alex - 
t ander, at length extended their cncronolee? 
- ments to the reſt of Greece. | 5 
8 Tur havock committed by this Aug 
f race, recalled to remembrace, in ſome 
f republicks, their ancient aſſociations. Dy- 
r ly Trytza, Patras, and Pharza, then [fT 
chief 
| i} Theſe. cities were twelve in number; Patras, 
r Dyma, Pharæa, Tritza, Leontium, gina, Pellene, 
AEgium, Bara, Ceraunia, Olenus, Helicę.: this laſt; 


was waſhed away by the ſea a little before the battle of 
Leuctr ds f | 


j | 
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chief cities of Achaia, and moſt expoſed to- 


inroads from the 4Etolians, were. the. firſt 
to form- an alliance, which was afterwards 

eabaſis of a more extenſive league, of 
which I ſhall trace the progreſs; as that con- 
federacy placed Achaia in a ſituation ſimilar 
to what Sparta and Athens formerly filled in 
Greece. z 


Achala, like other Grecian ſtates, had 
been originally governed by kings. Theſe 
were the deſcendants. of Oreſtes, and pre- 
ſerved the crown in his family; *till the ſons: 
of Ogyges, incurring the peoples reſentment: 


| were expelled the kingdom. The Achaians: 


became a freenation; each city was an inde-- 
pendant republick: enjoying its particular 


territories, laws, and magiſtrates. The 


diſtinctions introduced by monarchiy diſap... 
peared, and ſupreme authority was veſted in 
the people. Democracy, ſo tempeſtuous in 
other republicks of Greece. introduced no 
diſorders in Achaia, becauſe it was tempered 
by a general ſyſtem of legiſlature, or defen- 
ſive aſſociation, to which every city, con. 
ſcious of its weakneſs ſeparately, paid a 


naturally 
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naturally ariſing from a perfect uniformity 
in genius, conſequence, rn, laws, and 
intereſts. 5 e 
m ſeveral republics W the 
privilege of contracting particular alliances 
with foreign powers; agreed that the moſt 
exact equality ſhould be the baſis of their 
union; and that the power or antiquity of 
any city ſhould have no ſuperior preroga- 
tives. They created a national ſenate, 
appointed to aſſemble at gium at the 
beginning of ſpring 4 and autumn. - 


* ali * 
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Tuts congreſs was compoled- of an ao 


number of deputies from each republick, 
who were the arbiters of peace and war; 
had the ſole privilege of making treaties, 
eftabliſhing peculiar laws relative to the 
authority of the:ſenate; nominating ambaſ- 
a4 and receiving thoſe of foreign pow- 

If during the ſenate's receſs, ſome 
e and unexpected affair intervened 
the two Prætors were impowered to convoke 


an extraordinary aſſembly. Theſe magi- 


ſtrates, annually choſen, commanded the 


armies; and though not authorized to 


undertake any thing without the participati- 
. 4 | 83 8 on 
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on and conſent of ten commiſſioners, whe 
<ompoied a council, yet they appeared, in 
ſome degree, the repreſentatives of. publick 
authority, during the prorogation of the 
ne wherein they prei ddt 


Tun body refult of theſe political regu. 
lations was, that the citizens of Achaia 


enjoyed liberty without the fear of loſing it; 


and in confining their attention to civil 
affairs, and avoiding to interfere in the 
more material concerns of government, they 
eſcaped thoſe tempeſtuous mental agitations, 
the ſource of party and cabal, and, almoſt 


ever, che deſtruction of a Democracy. 


The Achaians, peculiarly inclined to mode- 
ration, neither ſtudied to acquire riches in 


profuſion, or to appear formidable to their 
neighbours by military fame. The ſenate, 


obliged to conform its conduct to the natu- 
ral genius of the people, was nnambitious, 
and of courſe, in all its decrees. diſcovered 
an invariable adherence to juſtice. This 
attachment to virtue rendered the character 
of the Achaian ſenate ſo reſpectabie, as fre- 
quently to have the honour referred to it 


and 
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Alexander in the, poſſciſlon of their laws 


and conititution, 1 might almoit venter to 
add of their liberty, were no longer exempt 
from the misfortunes that Greece had expe- 


rienced from their fucceffors. The cities of 
Achaia ſuffered equal indignities with thoſe 


of Macedonia: ſome were forced to admit 
the garriſons of Polyperchon, others thoſe 
of Caſſander, Demetrius, or Antigonus 


Gonatus. The reſt. nouriſhed domeſtick 


tyrants, and all the ande, 1 ei were 
cancelled. 


Such was the ſituation of Achaia when 


the city of Dyma and the three atoremen- 
tioned Cities laid the foundation of_a ſecond: 


_ — — — 


league, that adopted the manners, rules, 
and policy of the firſt. Five years after this 
period, the ZEgeans, freeing themſelves from 
foreign rroops, incorporated with this riſing 
republick, which alone acquired an encreaſe 


of ſtrength by the junction of the Carynians 
and Burtass, who had killed their tyrants. 


en cities of Peloponneſus requeſted to be 
admitted 
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3 members of this aſſociation, whilſt 


others waited till they could diſcern their true 


intereſt, ꝙ till compelled by the appearance 
of force to embrace a meaſure, of whoſe 
utility they were quickly convinced. 


Pol vnrus is of opinion that at the time 


Macedon was ſo diſtracted with civil diſſen- 


ions, as to be almoſt inattentive to theaffairs 


of Greece, the progreſs of the Achaians 
might have been much more rapid, had 


their prætors excelled in courage and under- 


ſtanding. Nor is it an improbable ſuppoſiti 
on that the quick ſucceſſion of theſe magi- 
ſtrates was for many years an obſtacle to the 
advancement of Achaia—by that ĩnactivity of 
conduct which generally reſults from diverſi- 
ty of ſentiments. This atleaſt is certain, that 
the face of affairs was greatly improved when 
the Achaians, inſtead of annually electing two 
prætors confided the 22 to the 
care of one. 


Four years after this regulation, Aratus 


delivered Sycione from her tyrant, and made 
it a member of the Achaian league. Theſu- 
perior talents of this celebrated man raiſed 
him to the m which in his hands 
becoming 


% * 


Wrong 4 Elnd bf Wren! W 
preſented. Greece with an altogether extra- 
ordinary ſcene. Ininflueneed by ambition, 


or the luſt of conqueſt, the Achaians, with- 
out noiſe or oſtentation, were the declared 


cnemies of all the tyrants of Peloponneſas, 
They took ſeveral cities by ſurprize; and, 


after a _re-inſtatement of their privileges 


thought it 'a ſufficient indemnißcation for 
their a and and expence, to unite them to 
a ſociety, where they enjoyed equal independ- 


ency and prerogatives, with the original 
members. Many of the tyrants, conſcious 
of inability to ſupport their uſurpation, par- 


ticularly after the death of Demetrius king 
of Macedon, their protector, made a volun- 
tary reſignation of their authority. 

Tuts ſudden alteration in the affairs of 


Pcloponnefus, and the important part the 


Achaians began to aſſume, indicated a revival 
of that averſion to regal government which 
was the characteriſtick of the ancient Greeks, 
and an intention of uniting their various in- 
tereſts in one great indifl8lublealliance. | But, 


beſides that the jealouſy of thoſe cities which 
had formerly governed Greece, induced them 
to traverſe” ſecretly the deſigns of the Achai- 
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ans, the league itſelf was not ſufficiently | 
powerful to inſpire 1 the confidence requiſite 
to invigorate the gourage of a people, wearied 
with wreltling againſt adverſe fortune, and 
familiar with ſubjection. The moderation of 
the Achaians, though it encreaſed the num- 
ber of their allies, was a potent obſtacle to 
their greatneſs, by the pacific ſentiments it 
io ſpired. Their love of peace inclined them 
to neglect the cultivation of thoſe active vir- 
tues which alone could have given them pre- 
eminence in Greece, and from a re- union of 
its parts haye eſtabliſhed a ſolid and perma- 
nent ſyſtem of ann in 


* thwwrrs who was gun. as the n 
. enius of the ſecond Achaian league, con- 
3 tributed greatly to preſerve that moderation, 
1 which was the diſtinguiſhing mark of its 
3 character. n, lays Polybius, the 
| Fi man in the world beſt calculated for conduct- 
| 2 „ ing the affairs of a republic with propriety. 
1 An exquiſite accuracy of judgement uner- 
ringly prompted him to diſcern the right 


25 path in all civil conteſts. Dextrous in the 
. inveſtigation and direction of the paſſions of | 
© - thoſe with whom he converſed—he ſpoke | 
* Vith grace knew to make ſilence eloquent 


— and 


and rivetting their attachment. He under- 


ſtood the nature of party ſpirit when to in- 
flame when to ſuppreſs it could entangle 


his enemies in the full exultation ot ſecurity. 
His reſolution and activity in the conduct 
and execution of plans were unparalleled 
yet Aratus, ſo ſuperior in political endow. 
ments, was below mediocrity as a general. 
When open oppoſition was inevitable, the 
faculties of his foul ſeemed ſuſpended and loſt 
in conſternation: and though Pcloponneſus 


was filled with trophies of his victories, few 
commanders were more deficient in military 


talents.” 


PoLyBius ſhould have added, that Aratus 
was himſelf ſenſible of this imbecility, and 
acknowledged the embarraſſment he felt at 


the head of an army. This uncontroverted 
fact made it natural for him, in the proſecu- 
tion of his own - tranquillity, to apply his 


endeavours towards the eſtabliſhment of 
publick peace; and, in order to give it per- 


manence, he cheriſhed that principle of 
timidity to which the league owed its origin; 


repreſſing with care thoſe ambitious emotions 


which might have been conſequential to ſue- 


ON THE GREEKS. 2zz ü 
Land poſſeſſed the art of acquiring friends, 
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ceſs. ' Beſides, this penetrating politician 
undoubtedly knew that the Achaian cities, 
from the nature of the confederacy, were in- 
capable of purſuing with perſeverance any 
enterprize that required time to accompliſh. 
He therefore regarded the general reſtoration 
of liberty in Greece, and a general political 
plan of government in its cities, as equaliy 
impracticable. | 
To palliate the danger the Achaians were 
expoſed to, from the vicinity of a king of 
Macedon, whoſe formidable enmity only 
waited for a plauſible pretence to ſubdue 
them, Aratus ſkilfully availed himſelf of the 
competition that diſplayed itſelf among the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander — Their ambition 
would not ſuffer them to reſt ſatisfied with 
the diviſion of territory ſettled after the bar. 
tle of Ipſus. Mutually the ſlaves of fear, 
jealouſy, and ſuſpicion, their ſole endeavour ill . 
was to weaken each other. The courts of 
Syria and Egypt were principally attentive 
to the progreſs of the kings of Macedon; 
who, regarding themſelves as lawful heirs 
of Alexander, thought they had an incon- 
teſtable right to the provinces diſmembered 
from 
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from his empire. They flattered themſelves 
with a re- union of theſe, whenever the en- 
tire reduction of Greece ſnould enable them 
to collect their forces, and reſume the grand 

ſcheme of conqueſt that Philip 5157 planned 
and Alexander executed. ; 


1 Tnzss Aſiatie powers obſerved with 

pleaſure that, far from a ſervile ſubmiſſion 
re to the Macedonian yoke, the inhabitants of 
f Peloponneſus had entered into an aſſociation 
ly favourable to liberty, which would ſerve as 
1e a rampart againſt their aſpiring neighbour... 
It was evidently their intereſt to protect the 
© WW Achaian confederacy. Aratus was ſenſible: 
n i of it; and, by contracting alliances with. 
h Egypt and Syria, kept Antigonus Gonatus,. 
t. and his ſon Demetrius in awe, and impreſſed 
r, an idea of his own importance. But, how- 
ever ſagacions his political conduct was, 
f much more was ſtill wanting to ſecure the 
e peace of Achaia. Diſagreements might ariſe 
; amongſt her protectors; br, involved in civil 
rs diſcord, they might be too much employed 
-in the redreſs of their own grievances to con- 
d cern themſelves with the fate of fore ien 
7 auxiliaries. 
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A king of Macedon might ſeduce the Aſi- 
atic powers from an attention to their real 
1atereſt, corrupt their miniſters, or conſtruct 


a navy ſufficiently formidable to inſure the 


empire of the ſea — and leave his land forces 
an open field for conqueſt. Providence 


might place on the throne of Alexander a 


martial, active, enterprizing prince, in oppo- 


ſition to Eaftern monarchs, diſtinguiſhed 


only by their indolence and n. 


Tursk were moſt of the apparent dangers 


that threatened the Achaian conſtitution — 


but where is ſecurity to be found for a re- 


puͤblick that wants internal force to fix the 
wheel of Fortune, in defiance of her incon- 


ſtancy. The glory of the Achaians was liable 
to be clouded by numberleſs and various 


accidents; one, the moſt unexpected, totally 


ſubverted thear conſtitution and politicks. 


 Arrer anunſucceſsfulexertionof courage, 


at the time Alexander {z] was engaged in his 
| Perſian 


ſe] The Spartans refuſed to join with Alexander in 
the Perſian war; and formed an allianee againſt Mace- 
don- Their army conſiſted of 20000 foot and 2000 
horſe Antipater oppoſed them with a ſuperior force 
an engagement enſued. The allies of Sparta deſerteds 
p. irt of the Lacedemonians were left dead in the field, 
the reſt ſaved themſelves by a ſhameful flight, 


2 
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Perſian. expedition, "the. Spartans. became : 
immerſed} in the moſt diffolute, and ſcandalous. 
debauchery; not the ſmalleſt veſtige of their 
ancient purity of manners was now diſcerni- 
ble. A gis, in attempting to revive and en- 
force the laws of Lycurgus, inflamed againſt 
5 himſelf the, e of a peo Ow 


"an. Sa 


ar bee and fury of a « degenerate age. * 


7 tragical fate 70 7 prince, ſo calcu- | 


lated to cool the ardour of reformation, ſeems 


to have put the final ſtroke to the depreſſion” 
of Sparta; yet Cleomenes was not diſcourag- 


ed. In reality, though his views terminated 


in the ſame: point, the track he purſued was 
ſo different, that there was leſs reaſon to ap- | 


prehend the fame, cataſtrophe. 
Wear Agis attempted as a philoſapher, 


Cleomenes proſecuted as an ambitious man. 
The one, enraptured with the perfection of 
Lycurgus's inſtitutions, wiſhed torecallthem 
and their contemporary virtues, remperance, 


frugality, love of juſtice, and reverence for 


religion. The other diſregarded laws, and 
paid as little reſpect to virtue, independently 
conſidered. If he was deſirous to baniſh the 
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reigning vices of his country, it was from | 
e that they eneryated the Spartans, 
_ | and rendered their republick contemprible't to 
—_ =: prince who aimed at great and daring en. 
_—_ terpr zes. Nature had beſtowed on Cleome- 
nes an extenſive genius, with a degeee of 
reſolute ambition ſuperior to every obſtacle. 
The firſt ſteps of his intended reformation 


were to ſeparate the Ephori from being a 
part of the legiſlature; and baniſhing thoſe 


"= affluent citizens whoſe intereſt would lead 
| mm them to controvert his meaſures. | Theſe 
—" 

wal were followed by an equal diviſion « of lands 


—the abolition of debts; and taking advant- £ 
age of the popular opinion, which conſidere 
him as the efficient cauſe of this revolution 
in property, he centered all authority in his 
own perſon; reſtoring | ſome wiſe laws, under 


the ſanction of a tyrant; dinkitibling, faith- 


leſs, and iniquitous, _ 

Tris addreſs of the monarch: 8 
hy a kind of enthuſiaſtic admiration in the 
ſubjects, impowered him to undertake a 
ſcheme of i importance. The firſt Object of 
his attention was to regain that pre- eminence 
in Greece, once the acknowledged right of 


. = Lacedæmon: chis the Achaians now Poſſeſſ- 
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ed: he therefore directed the force of his 
arms againſt - them. Aratus immediately 
diſcerned that the powers in alliance with 
him could not be equally intereſted in ſup- 
porting the league againſt Sparta, as againſt 
Macedon. It certainly was very immaterial 


to the kings of Syria and Egypt whether 


each of the Peloponneſian cities governed the. 
reſt in alternate ſucceſſion, provided the 
affairs of Macedon ſuffered no revolution. 
Perhaps it would not have been bad policy 
in thoſe princes to have favoured the deſigns 


of a republick, who by the re- inſtatement of 
her ancient authority and glory, muſt have 


been more capable of defending the independ- 
ency of Greece from Macedonencroachments, . 
than was in the power of the Achaian league 
to accompliſh. | 

Har the reliance ot Aratus « on the afliſt⸗ 
ance of his allies been more ſanguine than it 
was, what an expence of time muſt have been 


loſt in negociation! Whilſt the active, dili- 


gent, and indefatigable Cleomenes was puſh- 
ing on the war with vigour and celerity not 
ſuffering a moment to paſs unemployed. 


SurPOSING even that the. courts of Syria 
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and Run had demonſtrated their alacrity 
to aſſiſt the Achaians, it appears to me that 
Aratus would have acted; very imprudently 
to invite foreign troops into Peloponneſus 
Certain it is, the Macedonians could not 
have beheld their arrival without emotion. 


Tux preſence of their avowed enemy in 

the heart of Greece muſt have occaſioned an 
_ exertion of military ſtrength: for inactivity, 
at tuck a criſis, had rendered them deſpica- 
ble, and been a tacit encouragement to ſub- 


method of preſervation that good policy 
could have preſented, was a cloſe connection 
with Sparta. Thus the war had been again 
perſonal amongſt the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
and Greece again expoſed to the ſame rapine 
and devaſtation from which ſhe was ſcarcely 


Pg whoever was ſucceſsful, victory had 
certainly been abuſed in the oppreſſion of the 


neſus in general- 

Wz can hardly, I apprehend; be too 
laviſh in our commendations of Aratus for 
having recourſe to de ee of Macedon 


due a defenceleſs -adverſary. The only 


freed, The auxiliaries now become princi- 


Lacedemonians, Achaians, or of Pelopon- J 


at 
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at this unfortunate conjuncture [h] Plutarch 
indeed thinks differently. * Aratus, ſays 
« he, ought to have ceded every thing to 
« Cleomenes, rather than have filled Pelo- 
ponneſus a a ſecond time with Macedonian 
„ ſoldiers. Conſider the origin of that 
ce prince — Was he not a deſcendant of Her- 
% cules? a native of Lacedemon? It had 
been more glorious for Peloponneſus to 
have obeyed the laſt of the Spartans chan 


a king of Macedon! 
Bor has not Plutarch too eaſily . 


himſelf of che practicability of prevailing on 
the Achaians to en the power of 
r e e e Cleomenes? 


(* e e ee is one of the 
beſt h ſtorians of anriquity, and in many parts of his 
works inimitable, the learned reproach him with ſome- 
times failing in recolleQion : nor can it be denied that 
he will relate the ſame fact in two different manners. 
Thoſe who are converſant in political affairs, if I am 
not miſtaken, will allow, that he was not a very re- 
ſined politician. He gives a proof of this in his re- 
fiections on the conduct of Aratus. Theſe I have 
undertaken to confute, nor ſhall I ſcruple taking the ſame 
liberty whenever there is occaſion: a circumſtance [I 
am glad to inform the reader of, who by entertaining 
a falſe idea of the characters of ſome of the great men 
of Greece, from the obſervations of that hiſtorian, may | 
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Cleomenes? Let us refer ourſelves to the 


relation of Polybius, a writer almoſt co- 


temporary, and the moſt ſagac jous and pene- 
trating hiſtorian of antiquity. From him 
we learn that this prince, odious to Greece, 
was with reaſon conſidered as the tyrant) of 
his country. OS een 
Is vain did his partiſans, men ; wholn he 
had reſcued from the jaws of poverty, attempt 
his viadication, by the example of Lycur- 
gus; who was obliged to have recourſe to 
tome degree of violence before he could 
eſtabliſh a thorough reformation in the legiſ- 
lature and manners of Sparta. In Lycurgus 
we recognize the father of his country. To- 
tally diſintereſted in this arduous enterprize, 
he was ſelf- devoted to patriotiim, and the 
taſk of rendering a people virtuous. How 
different was the character of Cleomens! a 
tyrant whoſe endeavour was not to eradicate, 
but alter the vices of the citizens, and who 
ſacrificed the molt valuable conſiderations to 
ambition and ſelf. love. 


Py 


Haw this prince even reſerhbled the por- 
trait Plutarch has drawn of his virtues, had 
| he been magnanimous, eager in purſuit of 


glory, 


* 8 TUE GREEKS.” wr 


1 mumißcenk abhorring injuſtice, and 
regarding his ſubjects as his children, 
ſtill the hiſtorian could never have pointed 
out a method of action ſufficiently powerful 
to induce the Achaian confederacy to ſubmit 
to, his hero. | know not if there ever was a 
period when the influence of virtue was deſ- 
potic over the minds of men but under the 
prætorſnip of Aratus, the golden age was 
regarded as a fable of antiquity, _ 

Coup Plutarch, ſo diſcerning an inveſti. 
gator of the human heart, be 1 ignorant, that 
a free people will never make a voluntary 
reſignation of their independency? and that 
rather then obey the commands of a uſurping 
arbitrary invader, they will raiſe a domeſtic 
_ tyrant of their own? Such is the diſpoſition _ 
of humanity! Add to this, that the Achaian » 
league was compoſed of cities Preferring 
rather to be buried in ruins, than ſuffer the 
mortitying vexation of renouncing theirpra- | 
feſſed and inveterate hatred to Sparta. Po- 
lybius poſſitively aſlures us, that it Aratus 
had not ſolicited. an alliance with Macedon, 
the Meſſenians and Megalopolitans were 
determined upon the ſame ſtep, previous to 
2 ſeparation from the confederates. But 
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© KANO Aratus, as impolitic as the writer 
who accuſes him, had fown diſſention in the 
league by a propoſal of veſting ſovereign 
authority in Cleomenes, the conſequence of 
his fruitleſs efforts to conciliate the minds of 
the citizens and preſerve unanimity muſt have 
terminated in à civil war. Would the king 
of Macedon, even if not one city had applied 
tor protection, have remained an unconcern- 
ed ſpectator of the quarrel? ſuch credulity 
is abſurd! He would undoubtedly have 
taken the apparent advantage of a circum- 
ſtance ſo favourable to his ambition: and, 
by offering to become an umpire, in ber ex- 
hauſted ſtate, have made himfelf maſter of 


Greece. 
WHAT, principally Cons: to have miſled 


Plutarch's judgment! in this affair ſeems to 
be, that Antigonus, [i] ſirnamed Doſon, 
after the total defeat of Cleomenes at Teleſia, 
which ruined the [4] Lacedemonians, invad- 


3 


ev This prince, on whom moſt hiſtorians bene 
the title of king, aſſumed only that of regent of the 
kingdom during the minority of Philip, the ſon of 
Demetrius. | 
[#] Cleomenes, "deſtitute of farther reſources in 
Laconia, was obliged to take refuge in F.gypt, where 


his 
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ed in ſome meaſure the rights of Peloponne- 
| ſus, by placing garriſons at Corinth and Or- 
chomenus. This no doubt angered the 1 
liberty of the Achaians, but is that a ſuffici- 9 1 * 


I F 9 

ent motive for our condemnation of Aratus? 242 [4 # 

k * . - 2 . 2 1 1 ; 

- So unfortunate is the ſituation of a ſtateſman, _ F584 


that his political conduct is frequently 
arraigned, though he has ſometimes no choice 
to make but between two uneligible plans of 
action. Aratus prevented the deſtruction $5 
of his country, and is cenſured becauſe tze 
Achaians, to avoid ruin, ſought an alliance A 
with the court of Macedon? 


| 

: 

1 

Tux treaty ratified eee this able picks. 17 
Iitician and Antigonus Doſon, will be re- 1 

garded as the moſt deſirable circumſtance _ 1K 

5 Greece as well as Macedon, if: we. are f | 

attentive to ME: eee alteration in | 
| their 


FT 
his life ended nn His flight was "ſucceeded 
by the return of the exiles; and a re-eſtabliſhment- of 
the Ephori: a man, whoſe name was Lycurgus, not 
one of the Heraclidæ, bought the crown at the price 
of a talent to each of thoſe magiſtrates. The republick, 

lays Polybius, oppreſſed with calamities, torn with 
inteſtine diſorders—its property confuſed with ſrequent 
diviſions of land, and the baniſhment of its citizens, 

at length n to the tyranny of Nabis. ” 
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their OS? ——;; Fram the time WY 
Hannibal's Penetrating into Italy to proſe- 

. was to decide the fate of 
Rome and Carthage, emulation and conten- 
tion ought to have ſubſided in the two rival 
republicks - ſolicitude for ſelfiſh advantages, 
or extenſion of conqueſt, ought to have been 
loſt in their contemplation of Hannibal as a 
common enemy, whoſe aggrandizement ' 
would be equally: fatal to the liberties of 
Greece with. the victories of Cyrus, in for- 
mer ages. Theſe reciprocal apprehenſions 
ought to have been productive of reciprocal 
concord: Agelas of Naupactum, obſerving 
the unintereſted curioſity with which the 
Greeks beheld the ſecond Punic war, ex- 
claimed, How earneſtly is it to be wiſhed. 
ce that the Gods would now infpire us with 
« ſentiments of harmony and unanimity ; 
« ſuch as by a conjunction of ſtrength, free; 
dom, and country, might raiſe a bulwark 
capable of repelling the incurſions of theſe 
% barbarians. It does not require great 
11 political talents to foreſee that the con- 
«. queror, whether Roman, or Carthaginjian, WM. 
« will hardly reſtrain his ambition within. 
5 the limits of Italy and Sicily The circle ; 
is too contratted— He will penetrate into 
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8 8 41 the [chow which 8 
pe from the Weſtern hemiſphere | ſhould burſt 
% over our heads, freedom of. choice i is n 
1 more we can neither make War nor 
0 Peace but! in obedience to our maſter,” | 


76 6 juſtify che well grounded beuten 
of Agelas, the Roman genius 1s to be conſi- 
dered, and the cauſes of the grandeur of that 
a nbitious people inveſtigate ed; who ſoaring 
from the moſt ahject, to the noſt elevated 
ſtate of hum glory, from the nature and 

principles ot their 5 were ftimn- 
lated to extend their empf. and Wloſe 

reſtleſs ſpirit never Fo e conquer Whilſt 
the earth afforded any iations to firbdue, or 
till they themſelves became vanquiſhed by 
proſperity. Univerfalmonarcy was 3 rea- 


lity the point 4 which they aimed. 
. N 8 1 Illi en 
Tur tendency of all their Aich Was 

the formation of a martial race, abhorrent of 

repoſe; becauſe war, far from exhauſting 

their ſtrength, invigorated their troops; and 

multiplied their riches. From infancy they 
contracted a habitude of intermeddling in the 

altairs of nations with whow#the were * N 
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To Rave le for a neighbour or an ene 
my were ſynonymous t terms; and the methods 
they purſued in the reduction of Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia, made it evident no conhidera.,, 
tions could reſtrain that luſt of dominion 
which impelled them to conquer Greece 
and e after the deſtruction -of 

| ER 5 nor 3 conti · a 
2 — Agelas, addreſſing himſghk to Philip. 
can ever, 3 reſiſt the arms of the 

haye.occaſion for your aſſiſt- 
eſe barbarian nations. 
ow, The Gods have. appointed you the pro- 
« tector of our liberty — take advantage 
of their favour but, in defending Greece, 
A remember you are defending. Macedon! 
* I hat kingdom will reap, ins turn, re- - 
© -ciproeal bleſſings from a friendſhip neceſ- 
fary to its grandeur and reputation. | 
Good faith is the only policy worth re- 
3; garding. Should the Greeks once ſuſpect 
Mo of ſupinely beholding their country 
<< ravaged by foreigners, from an expectation 
of finding it afterwards an eaſy prey to 
« your own ambition, I will venture to pro- 
*« nounce the ſentence of your deſtruction. 
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. cities will contract alliances with the bar- 


military talents were 
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r The bokd of amity once OY our , = 


<«. barians. — The ſweetneſs of revenge will 


« urge them to facilitate their o] ruin, 
_ that they may N the completion of 
6 Ne omar 85 197 

0 this critical 1 onfurtuls! Phitip' Mould 
have made Themiſtocles his model. For | 
though he had not a Xerxes, A Mardonius, „ 
or effeminatg Aſlatic ſquadrons to oppoſe, 
he commanded an army of ſoldiers whoſe 
pable of ſtriking even 
AMoniſhment, had he 1 


Roman legions with al 
perſevered in thoſe maxims of prudence and 
moderation inculcated by Antigonus Dofon; 
maxims that rendered the commencement of 
his reign illuſtrious. | 885 
-Navehai has the hiſtorians of that age, = 
aſſembled in Philip all the virtues that do 
honour to a throne. His underſtanding was 
penetrating, lively and comprehenſive. The -Y 
courage of the hero was ſo tempered with | 
the affability of the man, that he pleaſed 
and enchanted the hearts of his people, and bo 
was equally the object of their love and ad- 4 
miration. Fond of glory to exceſs, he yet i 
believed 2 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


kefieres 3 it incompatible with injuſtice. The 
wiſe moderation of bis conduct prevented 
every ſuſpicion that might have awakened 
the vigllance of the Greeks. Amazing, that 
ſuch a a conſtellation of virtues ſhould diſap- 
pear fo inſtantaneouſly! a phenomenon (if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion) ſo much 


the more aſtoniſhing, as this prince's firm- 


neſs of character had been proved when ſur- 
rounded with: courtiers whoſe deſpicable mo- 
rals were an invincible obſtacle to their ad- 
vancement, till they could debaſe the ſen. 
timents of their ma ex t a level with their 
own. 1 
 DemETRIVS of Phares at the am- 
bicion of Philip, by repreſenting the conqueſt 


of Italy as an eaſy acquiſition after the 


battle of Cannæ. The Romans, were he 


to be credited, could never recover the blow 


their arms had ſuſtained; whilſt it was im- 


poſſible for the general of a republick ſo. 
ill- governed as. that of Carthage, to make 
the proper advantages of victory. Philip, 
ſolely engroſſed by this idea, neglected his 
conqueſts. in. Ætolia. Inſtead of laying 
waſte a country of which he was entirely 
, and razing the cities of a nation de- 


teſtable. 
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8 tellable to ce ever frouditene] in trea· $ 4 8 
ties, and from its ſituation capable of inter... 
rupting the good intelligence ſubſiſting 1 5 ‚ 
between Peloponneſus and Macedon, this 

monarch eagerly offered terms of accommo- = 
dation. A peace with Ætolia was haſtily 
concluded, that he might be at liberty to 
purſue his, project in Italy. | 

Tuus detached from the intereſts of 
Greece, Philip could not have taken a more 
ſagacious ſtep than to connect himſelf with 

Hannibal. For it cextainly correſponded 
with his own views that this general ſhould 
ſubvert the Roman empire; or at leaſt re- "0 
duce it to ſuch. a ſtate of humiliation, as 
might prevent its interference with other 
powers. It was policy a favour the leaſt 
dangerous, and leaſt, enterprizing enemy, 


' whoſe ſucceſs evidently appeared dependant 

on the genius of Hannibal. In a govern. 10 
ment defective in manners, order, and wiſdom, | 
„the fame degree of power might be lodged 
. in dane unequal to the r 

i 

ö I,, conſiderations like theſe determined ; 

ö Philip to form an alliance with Hannibal, 

. they _ likewiſe t to have prevented his 

; | * 
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. reſentment ſhould have Pointed out more 
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N <4 | . 2 e 0h by hs menaces 1 the 
Romans, on hearing of this treaty. Their 


forcibly the intereſt he had in facilitating 
their deſtruction, in ſeconding the deſigns of 
Hannibal, and even ſupplying him with 
thoſe ſuccours the dilitary councils of the 
oh re au os rae to fan 


— 


Bor intoxicated with the ex 
© facile eſtabliſhment'in Italy, the inſults of a 
Roman fleet convinced him of his error. 
Fear ſucceeded to conſidence. He repented 
the engagements ' with Hannibal—renounced 
them without ſubſtituting any thing more eli. 
gible. He even purſued meaſures the moſt 
pernicious to hisErown. Apprehending an 
attack from the Romans, inſtead of prepara- 
tions of defence, he forgot the wiſe remon- 
ſtrances of Agelas, and fancied the reduction 
of Greece, the only method of augmenting 
his ſtrength. He vas induftrious in ſowing 
new diſſenſions in her cities, and inflaming 
the former ones, till he could meet with a 
favourable moment to enſlave them. 


ctation of a 
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1 85 Finne the n perplexed with 
domeſtic conteſts, “ Have not you laws, | 
= would 
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5 o ke hoy. to 9 > be to N : 15 1 
5 th ö tide of. popular inſolenceꝰ Are your Ls! f 
e arms enlechled, addreſing himſelf to tle 
. multitude, that they refuſe. to do you 1 
8 juſtice on your tyrants ! 2”, 'Univerfal « com- 
plaints broke forth againſt the perfidy ot 


Macedon. Her allies were converted into 


enemies. The Achaians took the field un- 
der the conduct of that great g general, Phi- 
lopeemon,. who was ſtyled the laſt of the 


Greeks, and defended their liberties more 


courageoully ' 'than Greece had reaſon to ex- 1 5 


pect. Philip, finding inſurmountable im- 


pediments to the execution of his project, is 
reduced to abandon Italy to the Carthagini- 


ans, and direct his attention to the turn 


of affairs in Greece. He foreſees himſelf ine. 
| vitably expoſed t to the e attacks of two for- 
midable adverſaries — The ſad reverſe of 
Fortune embitters his ſoul— He hearkens 


only to the ſuggeſtions of rage, and becomes, 
by degrees, the moſt inſu Py of 
Trang. | 


„ $7 


Tas Mömans till GL BER” that inflexible 


ſtrictneſs of manners which had rendered 
their name ſo illuſtrious, when the Ztolians, 
miſguided by eren to Philip, as well as 
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0 he Ae and Khan invited Kt 2 
to revenge the oppreſſions they ſuffered from 


„ 


Macedon. Enriched with. the ſpoils of 
Carthage, Rome had 2 fuhd ſufficient | 
to ſupport the mot diftant an nd extenſive 
War. as 

- Poverty, and the 8 were reſpected by 
her citizens; the moſt perfect unanimity 
ſubſiſted among their different ranks; the 


impending danger they had eſcaped by the 


defeat of 8 added new force to the 
ſprings of government; the Romans, in fine, 


| were more than ever convinced that no dif- 
ficulties were really inſurmountable to troops, 


actuated by the love of glory, true valour, 


and unwearied patience. Whoever has the 


ſlighteſt knowledge of the ſecond Punic war, 
muſt be ſenſible of the vaſt diſproportion of 
a Roman army, re-inforced by ſome of the 
Grecian ſtates, oppoſed to the forces of Philip! 


That prince was entirely defeated, and con- 
ſtrained to ſubſcribe to terms of peace that 


deprived him of all his acquiſitions in 


Greece, and left him deſtitute of ſhips, and 


money. 


From this ra, the Romans in their inter- 
courſe 
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ON THE GREEKS. 2353 
courſe with the republicks of Greece, exert- 
eq all the arts of that refined and ſagacious 


policy which had already deceived and be- 
trayed ſo many nations. Under the pretext 
of re-inſtating each city in its ancient laws 


and government, they in reality deſtroyed all 


poſſibility of a general aſſociation. They 


employed the Greeks themſelves to enſlave 


Greece; and ſuffered their own vices to un- 
dermine the foundations of liberty, before 
they overturned it by military force. They 
had zealous partizans in every ſtate, whom 
gold ſeduced, and attached to their intereſt. 


HisTory has tranſmitted to us the names 


of ſeveral of theſe infamous traitors, who 
ſucceſſively betrayed the intereſts of their 
fellow citizens and of their country; became 
the architects of tyranny; publickly declar- 
ing the Romans to be the ſole arbiters of 
juſtice, laws, manners and cuſtoms. In 
every petty diſſenſion that aroſe, the repub- 
lick of Rome offered its meditation, recom- 


mending peace, becauſe it reſerved to itſelf 


the ſole privilege ot making war; favoured 
them with counſel, ventured ſometimes even 
to preſcribe it; but always carefully conceal- 

| N ed 
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ed the motives of ambition under the ſpeci- 


ous appearance of publick good. 


Tux ZXtohans, who had flattered them- 


ſelves with the proſpect of preat advantages, 


in favouring the Roman arr s againſt Philip, 
too late perceived they were likely to gain 
no other recompenſe than a prohibition of 
longer diſturbing the tranquility of Greece, 


by their depradations. To be reduced to 


the neceſſity of either periſhing by famine, 
or ſubmitting to the taſk of honeſt induſtry 
and labour, for ſupplying the loſs of plunder, 
appeared to them an inſupportable as well 
as tyrannical alternative. 


Bur the yoke being already too heavy to 


be ſhaken off without foreign aſſiſtance, they 
diſpatched emiſſaries to the court of Syria to 


engage Antiochus to take arms againſt the 


Romans. The loſs of Aſia-Minor was the 
conſequence of his defeat; and the Greeks, 
deſtitute of reſources, were from that time, 
encompaſſed by Roman provinces on every 


ſide. 


their 


Tur firſt uſe the conquerers made of 


\ 
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their. victory was to cruſh the Atolians—to 
whom they granted peace on the following 
conditions: That their forces ſhould always 

be ready to march in obedience to the com- 
mands of Rome; that they ſhould never di- 
rectly, or indirectly, aſſiſt her enemies, or 

thoſe of her allies. The Ztolian league 
engaged to pay the Romans two hundred 

| talents, and were bound in the farther pay- 
ment of three hundred more, within fix 
years. Forty of the principal citizens were 
ſent to Rome, and the ſelection of magi- 
ſtrates was reſtrained within the circle of 


theſe hoſtages. 


Tos cities in the confederacy that had 
diſapproved the alliance with Antiochus 
were declared free. The Romans alſo grant- 
ed to the Acarnanians, as a reward of their 
fidelity, the city and territories of the Aini- 
| ades. Incapacitated to invade their neigh- 
bours, the ZEtolians, ſays Polybius, turned 
| their fury againſt each other, and carried 
their domeſtick diſcord to the extremeſt 
degree of violence. In this manner reveng- 
ing their inhumanity to the Greeks, by 
1 N 2 making 


making their own country the ſcene of in- 


the fetters of ſlavery, It became cuſtomary 
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Juſtice, confuſion, ſlaughter and aſſaſſination. 


Tux overthrow of Perſcus was a parallel 
misfortune to Greece and rivetted ſtill cloſer 


fof the Roman ſenate to cite before it ſuch 
cities as were at variance with each other, 
the adyice offered was couched in the moſt 
amicable and modeſt terms, but the Greeks 
ſoon experienced diſapprobation was an un- 
pardonable offence. In the midſt of this 
univerſal ſubjection, the republick of Achaia 
was ſingular in picquing itſelf on ſome veſti- Ml 
ges of liberty and independency, ſtill regu- | 
lating its civil affairs, and even daring to 
form -aliiances without conſulting Rome. 
If what the Romans required of us, faid 
« the Achaians who had caught the ſpirit of 
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Philopœmon, 1s conformable to the laws, 


“ to juſtice, and to” the faith of ſubſiſting 
< treaties, let us not heſitate a moment to 
pay them a proper deference !. But if their 
* pretenſions wound our cuſtoms and liber: 
« ties, let us explain the reaſons why we 
& cannot ſubmit to their opinion. Should 
& remonſtrance, ſupplication, —civil rights 
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all prove caclous let us invoke 


« the Gods to witneſs their injuſtice. But 


« Jet us, my countrymen, perſevere in 
« our integrity, and cede to compulſion 
ee 


Tris compound of ſubmiſſion and firm- 
neſs, of timidity and courage, raiſed ſuſpi- 
cions concerning the conduct of the Achal- 
ans; and in the nouriſhment of a paſſion 
for unexiſting liberty, without ſupplying ma- 


_ terials to rekindle its aſhes, only accelerated 


their ruin. The Romans no fooner foreſaw 
the ſlighteſt appearance of danger, than 
they guarded againſt the fickleneſs of fortune. 
They apprehended that the loftineſs of the 
Achaians, if not ſuppreſſed, might become 
contagious in Greece, and revive the flame 
of its ancient freedom. Beſides, the Roman 
republick was arrived at too exalted a point 
of elevation, not to confound remonſtrances 


with revolt; — to complain was a failure of 


reſpect Such citizens of Achaia as were 
diſtinguiſhed by inflexible integrity, and 
an unſhaken attachment to the in eſts 


of their country, were condemned to ba- 
niſhment. 
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Trrs example of ſeverity, calculated to 


root out oppoſition, or at leaſt ſuppreſs its 


murmurs, on the contrary, inflamed the 


minds of the Peloponneſians. . They broke | | 


into loud exclamations of ſorrow and diſcon- 
tent; and, as if deſirous of progreſſively 
oppoling the Romans, rhey familiarized 
themſelves to ſpeak of them in terms of 
deriſion; attributing their greatneſs to the 
caprice of fortune—not to their own conduct. 
This opinion, however irrational, was very 
extenſive 1n its influence, and ſoon percepti- 


ble in the ſubſequent quarrel between Spar- 


ta and Achaia. 


% 


TEE republick of Rome appointed com- 


miſſioners ta examine into the cauſe of this 


diſagreement; whoſe inſtructions authorized 


them to weaken the Achaians, by detaching 
from their alliance as many cities as would 
be influenced by their repreſentations; par- 
ticularly Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Orchome- 
nus, and Heraclea. The haughtineſs of 
the Achaians induced them to treat the 
Roggan duties with ſome degree of 
confempt. Their republick, whoſe re- 
fined policy ſo well underſtood the art of 
precipitating 
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; precipitating the wiſeſt and moſt circumſpect 
nations down the ſteep, whilſt it feigned to 
ſupport them with the arm of friendſhip, 
diſſembled all the reſentment of this affrone,, 
Other commiſſioners were nominated, who 
had orders to behave with the utmoſt mild- 
_ neſs; and by gentle perſuaſions invite the 
Achaians to recall their troops and forbear 
hoſtilities, already commenceq, in the terri- 
tories of Sparta. 


By this excels of moderation, Rome 
ſought to throw the whole odium of rupture 
upan the Achaians, as a juſtification of the 
rigorous ſeverity they meditated. 1 he con- 
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duct of the One Was artrul IIIA WS 
the other open inſolence. Dicus, and Cri- ® 
tolaus were then chief magiſtrates, and are 
repreſented by Polybius as worthleſs men, 
whoſe empire was ablolute over the minds, 
of thoſe citizens contemptible for depravity 
of manners; or whoſe extravagance reduced | 
them to a ſtate of penury that had nothing _ 
to fear from a revolution, Theſe two per- 
ſons perſuaded their countrymen that the 
affected gentleneſs of the Romans was the 
Production of fear; that occupied Wich aa a7 
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> third war, againſt a nation ſo powerful as 
the Carthaginian, they firſt endeavoured to 
impoſe on Greece by a ſuperb embaſly but 
«this method not availing, a ſecond commiſ- 
ſion was appointed, whoſe proceedings 
2 pPailainly evinced they did not dare run the; 
| | Hhharard of new enemies, and even repented 


having weakened by their tyranny the influ- 
ence they had acquired in Greece. © Since 
* Rome trembles, ſaid theſe men, pi is the 
1 moment of "reſiſtance! We muit either 
13 * irfecoverably bid adieu to liberty, or 
* 4 ſnatch this opportunity to confirm and 
= 1. ſtrengthen it.” Theſe ſentiments pene- 
trated the hearts of their auditors, and the 
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| Al ccõnd deputation was equally unſucceſsful 
1 vick the firſt. ä Fo | 


Wi nar s who commanded in Macedo- 
nia, did every thing to diſſipate the miſt that 
blinded the Achaians, and recall them to 
ſubmiſſion; but finding his efforts fruitleſs, 
he ordered his legions to march. Unprepar- 1 
ed as Achua was for war, the two armies 
came to an engagement in Locrida: not- 
withſtanding the great ſhock the Achaians 
ſuſtained, they did not deſpair. Critolaus 
| was 


mers”, > Ion 
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the command of the army; collected its 
ſcattered, vanquiſhed remains, marſhalled 
the ſlaves, and thought himſelf yet in * 
ſtate of courting Fortune once more in the 
field. 

| METELLUS, who continued his march towards 
Corinth, was indetatigable in offering the 
the Achaians freſh propoſitions of peace, till 
the command of the forces devolved. on 
Mummius, | * 


Tnar conſul, as memorable for the ruſti- 
city df his manners, and ignorance in the 
polite arts that captivated Greece, as for his 
ferocious treatment of his inhabitants, n 5 
a complete victory. 


Tur general bee e after the battle, 
was equal to the raſh confidence and impati- 
ence that inſtigated the Achaians to engage 
an enemy ſo ſuperior; in ſtrength. The moſt 
eligible ſtep remaining for the tugitive troops, 
Was to have thrown themſelves into Corinth, 

regarded as the key to Peloponneſus, where 
by a vigorous reſiſtance, there was a chance 


of 


was ſlain, and Dicus his colleague aſſumed E 
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of obtaining an honourable capitulation, 
But the Achaian ſoldiers, fearing the 
proximity of the victor, in the confuſion fled 
toward the interior parts of Peloponneſus; . 
whilſt the Corinthians, infected by their panic, 
abandoned their own city. Mummius 


3 


1 delivered it up to pillage — the remaining 
| ++ Cities were put to the ſword—their wives and 
| children ſold for-ſlaves—the magnificent city 
| pe of Corinth was reduced to aſhes—and 

5 the liberty of the Greeks entombed be- 
1 neath its ruins. The walls and fortifications 


1 ol the cities engaged in this laſt ſtruggle were 

| demoliſhed popular government was uni- 

verſally aboliſned- Greece became a province 
to Rome — governed by a prætor — and 
henceforth ſtyled. the province of Achaia. 

d | Such was the cataſtrophe of, perhaps, the 

moſt illuſtrious nation of antiquity, whoſe 


; | reputation excited the jealouſy of the Ro- 
Crt - mans themſelves! 


SURELY NO eri ever preſented bs- 
man reaſon with a more noble or more ſub- 
lime ſpectacle than the republick of Lacedæ- 
mon] For the ſpace of ſix hundred years the 
laws of Lycurgus were obſervedwith the moſt 

| religious 


glorious examples of moderation, 


tan? that ever exhibited ſuch a ſucceſſion of 


fortitude, juſtice, and patriotiſm! In read- 
ing the hiſtory of that people we catch their 


elevation of ſoul our faculties ſeem to 


expand beyond thoſe narrow limits in which 
the degeneracy of the age reſtrains our fee- 
ble Virtues. 


| NotrwirueTanouno what has been ad- 
vanced by the judicious Salluſt, who, ſtudious 
to diminiſh the glory A the Greeks, attri- 
butes its principal luſtre to the genius and 


embelliſhments of thoſe [I] eminent writers 


who had eternized the actions of their he- 


roes; can we regard the commonalty of 


Greece without acknowledging repeated 
inſtances of more than human fortitude ? 
» TH E 


[/] Atheniĩenſium res geſtz ſicuti ego exiſtimo, ſatis 
amplæ magni ficæque tuere, verum aliquanto minores 


tamen quam famà feruntur. Sed quia provenere ibi 


ſeriptorum magna ingenia per terrarum orbem facta pro 
maximis celebrantur, ita eorum qui ea fecere virtus 


tanta habetur, quantum verbis eam potuere extol- 
lere præclara ingenia. Sal; in cos Cal. 
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religious fidelity, Where ſhall we find a 


race of men ſo attached to virtue as the Spar- 
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Tux battles of Marathon, Thermopylæ, 
Salamin, Platæa, Mycale— the retreat of 


the ten thouſand—and that inexhauſtible 
ies of heroic actions ſpringing from the 


boſom of Greece, during the courſe of her 


inteſtine wars, are they not ſuperior to all the 
eulogiums of hiſtorians? But the peculiar 
obligation we owe to Greece, is for furniſhing 


hiſtory with thoſe ſublime characters which 
are ite greateſt ornament, and whoſe memory 


Y ought to be eternal as their glory. 


e 5 3 


4 1 do not except, the republick of Rome, 
a government in ali conſtituent parts o 


admirably calculated to inſpire the ardour 
of genius — to animate talents into action — 

and place them in the moſt dazzling point 
of luſtre and obſervation! Vet whom have 


they to compare with a Lycurgus — a The- 


miſtocles — an Epaminondas? Properly 


ſpeaking, the grandeur of Rome was fabri- 
cated by that republick, conſidered collec- 
tively. There are no inſtances of any ſingle 
Roman ſuperior to the manners of his coun- 
try, or the wiſdom of its legiſlature! No 
exalted ſpirit who ſtrikes out new lights, 


and eſtabliſhes new ſyſtems. - 
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Each individual of Rome borrows his 
ſagacity and magnanimity from thoſe of the 
ſtate— he, purſues * the beaten track—and 
the greateſt men among them only advance 
a fon paces beyond their compatriots. But 
in Greece how obv1ous the difference! There 
I frequently behold thoſe amazingly power- 
ful, creative geniuſes whbſe undaunted reſo- 
lution repels the torrent of cuſtom — whoſe 


diſcernment ſees, and provides for the vari- 


ous exigencies of ſtate — who open to 
_ themſelves an untracked road to Fame — 
penetrating into futurity, and by a kind 


of intuitive glance becoming maſters of all 


events! 


Happ extraordinary talents and merit 
been leſs diffuſed among the Greeks, the 
part they acted in the political theatre of the 
world might have been more conſiderable. 


Had only one comfnonwealth of Greece 
poſſeſſed the diſpoſitions that rendered a 
people lofty, courageous, powerful, ambi- 


tious, and formed for dominion, ſhe would 


have reduced the neighbouring ſtates, as. 
Rome did Italy, and had probably ſhone. 


as 
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as conſpicuouſly in the annals of glory. 
But as ſeveral of their inſtitutions were almoſt 
equal in wiſdom, and every republick en- 
joyed independency, their ſituation led them 
to comparative views of internal ſtrength 
and vigour that are inſeparable from a love 
of power. Solely engroſſed by civil con- 
tentions, they exhauſted and ruined one 
another, from that balance of military ex- 
cellence and experience, apparent in their 
ſoldiers, generals, and ſtateſmen. The 
Romans, it is true, conquered the world; 
but would they ever have emerged from 
their primeval obſcurity, it, in their firſt 
eſſays, they had been oppoſed by a repub.. 
lick equal to Sparta and Athens? 


Is paſſing under the Roman dominion, 
Greece ſtill preſerved a very honourable 
aſcendency over her conquerors — Her 
knowledge of the arts, and taſte for. polite 
literature, amply revenged the defeat of her 
arms, and, in their turn, ſubdued the pride 
of the Romans. The victors condeſcended 
to become the diſciples of the vanquiſhed, in 


the 1 of a language enriched by Homer, 
Pindar 


— 


correcting its luxuriance. The model of 
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Pindar, 'T Thucidides, Xeno ophon, I Demalt.; ti 
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henes, Plato, and Euripides, with all pow the 


embelliſhments and graces & their enlarged | \ 
ideas. Some of the Roman orators, who 


had already unfolded to their countrymen 
the charms of eloquenos, now ſought tro 
extract from Greece that refined and deli. 
cate taſte which regulates genius — thoſe / % 
| ſecret rules of art that encreaſe its energy in 


perfection was completely formed in thoſe |. 
ſeminaries of philoſophy, where the moſt / 
diſtinguiſhed citizens of Rome, diveſting / 
themſelves of prejudice, learned to honour 
the Greeks — tranſporting into their own 
country that gratitude and admiration which 
induced the republick to lighten the weight 
of bondage, fearing to abuſe the rights of 
victory, they favou ed them with diſtinguiſh- 
cd privileges and immunities beyond any of 
the conquered provinces. What a triumph 
for erudition to have preſerved the peculiar 
ſpot of its cultivation ſacred from calamity, 
when Legiſlators—— Magiſtrates —Generals, 
were unable to defend it! What a glorious [3s 
exultation over the inſolent ſcorn of igno- | | 
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